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HERE ARE 748 GOOD IDEAS 



61 IDEAS FOR FARMSTEAD PLANNING-You can use many of these. 

Things to consider when you locate your buildings, roads and 
lanes— page 2. How to make the best use of electricity and 
water— page 4. Economical layout of fields. Landscaping your 
farm— page 5. Fire protection for your farm— page 6. Material 
for planning your farmstead and mapping your farm— page 92. 

139 IDEAS FOR III II III NG YOUR NEW HOUSE-Don't miss one of them! 

50 things to think over before you build— page 7. A kitchen and utility room with 50 points of con- 
venience— page 10. Breezy western ranch house type of home— page 12. Do you want a New England 
farmhouse— page 14. The story-and-a-half house— page 16. An expandable house— page 18. 

93 IDEAS TO HELP YOU REMODEL— Houses for families like yours. 

A home that helps the farm business — page 20. Small house re- 
modeled—page 22. Have what you most want— page 24. Make 
your house fit your family— page 26. When you do the work 
yourself— page 28. Remodel to preserve your homestead— page 
30. If you want to improve your house by degrees— page 32. 




158 IDEAS FOR DECORATING AND MAKING YOUR HOME LIVARLE-many that cost very little. 

Color can transform an old farmhouse— page 37. 16 bright ideas 
for dressing up your house— page 38. Color tricks— page 40. 
Easy ways to a pretty house— page 42. 75 ways to make your 
home more livable for the whole family, for father, mother, 
the children — page 44. 

297 IDEAS FOR FARM BUILDINGS AND MANAGEMENT-to make money. 

What to do about the weather— page 55. Agricultural Almanac— page 56. Barn remodel- 
ing—page 59. Dairy management, building— page 63. More dollars from poultry— page 64. 
Profitable hogs— page 66. Building repairs— page 70. How to pay for improvements— page 72. 




MATERIALS TO HELP YOU RUILD FOR SAFETY AND DURARILITY— see them perform. 

Protection and product selection— page 73. Insulation, you and the 
weather— page 76. Sheetrock vs. fire— page 79. Color— spendthrift, miser, 
champion— page 83. Paint— surface preparation to application— page 84. 
Roofing, sheathing, siding— beginning on page 86. Plaster does it better 
—page 91. 

Factual data on this Building Almanac 
have been drawn from various agri- 
cultural colleges, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other 
authoritative sources which are here- 
by gratefully acknowledged. The farm 
management data was prepared by 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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The following trade names used in 
this book are United States Regis- 
tered Trademarks owned by United 
States Gypsum Company: Arro-Lock, 
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tex, Gyplap, U-S-G, Perf-A-Tape, Red 
Top, Rocklath, Sabinite, Sheetrock, 
Sil-O-Ett, Texolite, Imperial Texolite, 
Textone, Weatherwood, Pyrobar. 



Your farm should be laid out exactly to fit your plan for 
farming, and the activities of your own family. Although 
the simplified plan sketched above might suit some 
farmers, it would not be ideal for others. Families with 
small children might prefer a part of the lawn fenced 
for greater safety. Some might want drive to curve 
through orchard, divide for separate road to house 
and barnyard. A curving drive is- prettier, costs more 
to maintain. Although unfenced fields give freedom 
from weeds jand make it easy to turn machines, many 
farmers would want field in front of house fenced 
against the invasion by their own or their neighbors' 
animals. 




Highway running south of farm* 



FARM PLANNING FOR PLANNER FARMING 



All your life, you're going to make changes and improve- 
ments in your farm. They'll count for more, if right now — today 
— you sit down and decide how you can make your farm into the 
best possible place for your family to live, and the best possible 
business for your family to live from. Decide what changes you 
can make this year, next year, and in the years to come, until 
your farm is finally the way you would like it to be. Plan your 
whole farm as a combination of interconnected units. 

Your job of farm layout and planning will never be com- 
pleted. The rapid mechanization of farms has already revolution- 
ized farm work — farm arrangements and building designs are 
changing. The use of electricity is rapidly expanding. The results 
of all these developments must be reflected in farm plans if the 
most profits are to be achieved with the least physical effort and 
fatigue. 

Dean Myers of Cornell University College of Agriculture, 
says: "Tabor efficiency has always been the keynote of American 
agriculture. American farmers have wasted land, but they have 
produced more product to the worker than any other farmers in 
the world. They have economized in labor, which was scarce, 
and have wasted land, which was plentiful. 

"The future problems of American farmers include a 
better utilization of land, a greater intensity of cultivation, and, 
at the same time, the maintenance of a high productivity of the 
individual worker. A well-planned farm layout offers one means 
of saving land and labor. A good farm layout should provide not 
only an efficient field arrangement, but also a well-planned farm- 
stead, economical fences, convenient lanes and driveways, and 



the most profitable utilization of land." 

Before "master-planning" your farm, decide on the type 
of farming you expect to follow. The general conditions and 
forces that should influence your choice are: 

(a) Economic forces centering in prices and costs. These in- 
clude available markets, demands or opportunities. 

(b) Physical conditions, chief of which are climate, soil, 
and surface features. 

(c) Personnel situations and considerations centering in 
the farmer and/or owner. Training or experience. 

It is extremely costly to switch from one type of farming 
to another. Be certain you have selected the proper type of oper- 
ation for your farm before you plan the ideal layout. 

We could not make a plan for an Ideal Farmstead for you 
without knowing the slope of your land, your climate, your crop 
and livestock plan, the equipment you own and intend to buy, the 
buildings you now have. We would need to know the preferences 
and hobbies of your family, too, and something about how you 
would like to be living and farming five or ten years from now. 
That's why we are giving you at the back of this book, materials 
for working out your own plan. 

The next five pages offer you 60 good basic ideas to guide 
your farm planning. Check them first, to see how many good 
ideas you can find to improve your present plan. When you have 
your ideal farmstead worked out in rough sketches, lay it out on 
the plan page on page 92 of this book. Use the tracing cloth be- 
side that page to make a master map of your entire map. 
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The Path-of-the-Hurricane Layout. Buildings 
have no relation to work or to each other, 
face every which-way, without regard for 
wind or weather. And just look at those roof 
lines! Each one is going its own way. 



BUILDINGS shelter all the life on your farm, both family 
and domestic creatures. A building intended for one purpose may end up 
doing duty for a dozen others. New ideas, machines, markets, bring changes. 
Instead of making any more piecemeal changes in your buildings, see that 
each single thing you do contributes to the whole plan. You'll make a lot of 
little maps and drawings before you're satisfied— and you're never finished. 
Use the plot sheet on page 92. Here are 12 ideas to help you : 




The Huddle Layout. Buildings are so close 
that the pigs are practically in the kitchen. 
Imagine what it's like here on a hot sum- 
mer's day. 




The Farmer Who Loves His Wife built this 
washroom so that when he and the men 
come in from the barns they can get all 
slicked up before coming in to supper. No 
mud, no mess, Lucky Girl! 



Chnck what 
your fai ~> needs 

O Start with your present buildings, drainage, drives, wiring, water lines. 
Can you relate them better? Start today on a progressive farm plan. . . 

21 

' Make an X for your back door. Trace your steps to and from it 
daily. Are buildings in most convenient relationship for chores? . . 

o 

V.^ Group together work -related buildings. Speed up your chores. Are your 
hog house and feed floor conveniently near corn crib? Ground feed and 
hay stored near cow stanchions? 

CZ) For convenience group most buildings around a central court. Can you 
drive the truck to the granary door to unload without hand carrying? 
i 

^ Short distances between buildings are economical of water lines, electric 
wire, chore travel. Fire hazard is less if they're not too huddled. Are your 
buildings spaced for fire safety? 

o Outmoded buildings can be converted to new uses. Would your work be 
easier if you moved a small building? Added or removed a lean-to? . . . 

Livestock should be so located that prevailing summer winds carry odors 
and dust away from house. Is your barn 150 feet away from house, hog 
house 200 feet away? These are minimums | 

D Have you insulated against the winter storms? Insulation makes your 
buildings and equipment last longer, saves feed, fuel, can contribute to 
animal health. For more about insulation see page 76 j 

d Have you a window in the kitchen that gives a view of what's going on in 
the barnyard? If you haven't, could you add a window there? . . . . | 

O As your roofs need replacement, plan to make them fire resistant. Do you 
know about a fire-resistant, wind-resistant roofing? (see page 86) . . j 

(lD Have a washroom and coat closet between outdoors and kitchen, to keep 
barnyard odors out of the house. Could you build such a closet? . . . j 

"As a work of art, I know few things more pleasing to the eye, or more 
capable of affording scope to a taste for the beautiful than a well-situated, 
well-cultivated farm." Edward Everett, October 9, 1857. 
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DRIVES, ROADS, LANES, connect the different parts of your farm. 
Fences and gates separate them. Plan your farm to have as few fences as 
possible. This will increase crop and grazing space, cut down on your mainte- 
nance and weed problems. Before building any new roads or fences, see where 
you can make one take the place of two. When you plan a drive or walk, map 
out your idea on the ground with stakes and twine to see what will happen. 
Here are 12 ideas to help you plan: 



Check what 

J your farm needs 

Your A.A.A. office has an air photograph of your farm. You can get a 
copy. Study it to find the best relation between different parts of your farm. 

o 

Trees or shrubs that obstruct the view at the turn-in to your drive from 
the highway can prove dangerous. For a safe view in both directions, 
should you use your ax? Move shrubs? Or replant in improved pattern? . 

FT 

Your main drive should be wide enough at some point for two cars to 

pass each other conveniently. Does it reach all main buildings and connect 
with a farm road? MM 

o — 

w It should curve close enough to the house to keep peace in the family. Is 
unloading the car a heavy chore for the women folks? 

/ , 

Drives, lanes, paths, should converge in a central court. Is your court big 
enough for turn-arounds? Plenty of space for parking? Loading and 
unloading? 

m 

Have you doors on both sides of the buildings, where it is convenient to 
drrve through to pastures and fields without backing? 

Your drive should be all-weather. Do you need to add stone fill, a gravel 
cover, gutters to catch run-off, overflow, drainage ditches? ...... 

0^ On hills and slopes, the drive should bank with the turns and curves. Have 
you eliminated all dangerous right-angle turns? Rounded short corners? | 

—Keep farm roads solid, and ruts repaired, for safety and to prolong the life 
of your machines. Are there washed-out spots on back roads that need 
immediate attention? .............. 

D 

L Lay footpaths of stone, cement or gravel from house to barn, house to 
garage. Do you get muddy feet going to dose a sick cow? 

-^Hedges and stone fences harbor pests and encourage weeds. Do you plan 
to replace these with modern fencing when it is practical? ...... 

v/ Strong gates that are easy to operate save time, keep animals where they 
belong— protect children and valuable crops from unexpected invasion. Do 
your gates open without effort, stay shut without benefit of baling wire? 




Although cows taking trips they think up 
themselves usually follow single line be- 
hind a leader, they crowd and fight when 
too many are driven through a narrow 
lane. Ten cows are peaceable in a one- 
rod lane, twenty-five cows in a two- 
and-a-half rod lane. Useful when fencing 
short lanes. Try not to have long ones. 




Keep fence rows spic and span to get the 
most out of your fields. Modern fencing 
makes it easier to keep down weeds. Stone 
and hedge fences often harbor pests, waste 
space, make weeds hard to get at. 
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The Resourceful Farmer considers the 
source of water supply when planning his 
buildings. He locates the barns and live- 
stock pens on a well drained area, where 
they will not contaminate the water supply. 



1. WATER is a daily necessity for every living thing on your farm. Each 
person uses about 30 gallons a day. And a cow drinks about that much each 
day. If you haven't enough water, study your farm for a whole water sys- 
tem. Start with the possible sources of supply, electricity to pump it, dis- 
tances you have to pipe, septic tanks and tiles to dispose of waste. Make 
your plan with these 5 points to guide you: 

Check what 

ijj your farm needs 

" R.E.A. says that a flow of 350 gallons per hour is desirable. Test your flow 
before you plan to pump that much. Do you need an additional well? . 

Insulate your pump room against freezing. Rutgers University suggests 
putting pump in basement, running pipes through buried, cemented, drain 
tiles to barn. To repair: pull the pipe back into cellar instead of digging. I 



For common pipe, use 1" outdoors, %" indoors. Avoid sharp turns. Are 
your pipes buried enough to protect against freezing (2%' to 6' depending on 
climate)? 



Locate your septic tanks away from water supply to protect against con- 
tamination. If in doubt about your water supply, have you had it tested for 
purity? 

]) It is a good thing to have an underground cistern to store water for fire 
protection. Or could you dam a nearby stream to give extra water supply? . 
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The Wise Farmer knows that the further he 
runs electric wires, the more they cost. The 
voltage drops with distance. Yard light 
should have 3-way switch so that it can be 
turned on and off from either house or barn. 



2. ELECTRICITY has many uses: let it give you light, heat, cold, power, 
save your time and work. Ask for State College bulletins. Installations require 
an expert. Before you buy a machine or plan a single outlet, work out with 
your local utility company a complete system for your farm. Be sure it can 
grow with your changing needs. If your wiring is 10 years old, it's almost sure 
to be out of date. 

Cutting down distance from power source saves pole and wire cost, gives 
better service. Is your transformer located at load center? 

(j^) Have you thought of burying wires underground at same time water pipes 
are installed? Or when road beds are prepared? Special underground cable is 
available j 

National Association of Fire Underwriters has definite standards. Have 
you the right size and type wire and cable for every use? Check with your 
local utility service man. j 

(^) Overloading causes trouble. Are your wires and voltages for lighting and 
small appliances 115 volts? For heat and power 230 volts? | 

Have you enclosed-type entrance switches where wires enter buildings? 
An emergency instruction card and fuse chart at master and distribution 
switches? BOB 
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1. FIELDS can produce more, in less space, with less work, if you will lay out 
and follow a well organized plan. Use the plotting paper in the back of this 
book to re-plan your fields. Consider their size, shape, slope, location, fertility, 
drainage, as they relate to your production program and rotation of crops. 
The more intensively you farm your land, the more valuable your land and 
labor. (See inside of back cover for crop record.) 

Check what 

N,/ your farm needs 

Have you a large-scale map indicating usable land in relation to your 
farmstead, buildings, lanes, streams, timber, waste space? 



^ Make the best use of what you have. Have you had your soils tested? See 
your county farm agent. Could you drain that swampy pasture? Do you need 
to remove trees? ^_ 

A " 

All your fields should be conveniently accessible. Have you reserved fields 
nearest the farmstead for chicken and pig runs, night pasture for cows? . M 

V) 

Preserve your precious topsoil. If muddy water runs off planted fields, you 
have an erosion problem. Contour farm and strip-crop the slopes. Do you 
need to deflect surface water and melting snow by diversion terraces or 
grassed waterways? 
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The Economical Farmer likes large fields 
because there are fewer rods of fencing 
and less wasteland per acre. Oblong fields 
are best. But he farms rolling land on the 
contour regardless of the shape of fields. 



2. LANDSCAPING brings beauty to your farm by tying all the related parts 
of it together. Consider the height and shape of trees and shrubs, the width of 
lawns, the colors and season of flowers, not as separated spots, but as a means 
of creating harmony for the whole farm. Study your planting and plan to 
make it more attractive year by year. Here are 5 ideas to help you plan: 

(9 Plant masses of low shrubbery and evergreens close to the house, to tie it 
to the earth. Have you shade for people and animals, or should you plant 
trees? . 

m 

1 Use tall shrubs to screen clotheslines from lawn, massed shrubbery to 
make tall buildings seem lower. Has your yard, porch or terrace a pleasant 
view? _ 




Flowers and bushes massed into borders instead of in "island" beds give 



more spacious effect, are easier to care for. Are your lawns open? 



Have a windbreak to protect your animals and buildings. Three to five 
rows of trees 6' apart, will protect, give a pleasing skyline. Should you plant 



a windbreak? 



E 



Convenience and beauty can combine to make life pleasanter. Are the 
garden, berry patch, woodshed, and grape arbor, close to your kitchen door? HH 



The Scientific Farmer finds long fields the 
best. 1 10 turns per acre plowing on a one- 
acre field, as against 29 turns per acre 
plowing on a 27-acre field, proves his point. 
Long fields save both labor and machinery. 
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PROTECT YOUR FARM FROM FIRE 



Greater safety for your buildings, 

your family, and your valuable livestock 
is available at little extra cost 



Think about the hazards of fire before a fire occurs on your 
farm. You can protect your buildings from fire. 

Every hour four farm buildings burn somewhere in the 
United States. About three thousand farm people are burned 
to death each year, and $100,000,000 is lost annually in 
farm fires. Some farmers never recover financially from 
losses caused by a single fire. 

One of the eight major causes of farm fires is inflammable 
roofs. You may be the sort of farmer who will never start a 
fire carelessly with kerosene or gasoline, who never smokes 
in the barn, who never leaves paint or oil rags lying neg- 
lected in a corner. But if you have overlooked the choice of 
a fire-resistant roofing your buildings are still lacking the fire 
protection they need. Here are 17 points to consider when 
you are checking the fire-safety of your farm: 

1. Sparks on roofs cause approximately 11% of all Farm 
fires. When you build or re-roof, use fortified asphalt roofing 
to resist sparks and protect from fires starting on roofs. 

2. Faulty chimneys and stovepipes start 15% of all fires. 
Line all chimneys with tile. Point up bricks. Repair flashing. 
To clean chimneys: weight a small rope with a large stone 
tied in a feed sack; drop through chimney from top and work 
freely up and down to dislodge soot. Dismantle stove pipes 
once a year to remove soot. 

3. Of the total farm fire losses in the United States, over 
60% are from houses, 32% from barns, the two most costly 
buildings on your farmstead. Danger of spreading fire from 
one to the other is lessened by locating them so prevailing 
wind blows across a line between the two. 

4. Where buildings are so close together that they consti- 
tute a pronounced fire risk, it is particularly important that 
they be given fire-resistant roofs and siding. 

5. Protect walls and woodwork from hot stoves and heated 
pipes by shielding exposed areas with fireproof Sheetrock 
wallboard. Rest stoves on zinc or asbestos bases. Line open 
fireplaces with firebrick at least 8" thick. Use tile or brick 
for hearths. Always use a fire screen. 

6. For information on the safe installation of electrical 
wiring, apparatus, and equipment, write to National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 



7. Lightning rods that help protect valuable farm build- 
ings should be installed according to the Safety Code. Be 
sure electrical fences are grounded. 

8. Keep buildings and adjacent areas free of trash and 
litter which greatly increase fire hazards. Plan an open area 
for the special purpose of burning rubbish. Before leav- 
ing a bonfire throw loose dirt over coals and embers. 

9. Keep gasoline, kerosene, and oil in metal containers 
with stoppers. Paint them red. Keep paint and turpentine 
cans closed. Never leave paint and turpentine rags around. 

10. Check the temperature of newly stored hay often, until 
you are sure it is safe. Spontaneous combustion is one of 
the most frequent causes of barn fires. 

11. Enforce strict rules against smoking or carrying loose 
matches in or near farm buildings, hay, feed bins. 

12. Have a Fall check-up each year to reduce all the fire 
hazards on your farm to a minimum. 

13. No rural fire-fighting system can be really effective 
without adequate water supply. A fire cistern 8' in diameter 
by 8' in depth holding 3000 gallons can be built at small cost. 

14. Place fire extinguishers of all types within easy reach 
at strategic locations. The commercial ones hold a chemical 
that should be checked yearly for efficiency. Knapsack 
type of fire extinguisher with hand pump should be drained, 
aired, hung up empty to avoid rust. Rain barrels should 
be screened against breeding mosquitoes, emptied before 
freezing weather. A box of sand near garage or machine 
shed is a precaution against gasoline or oil fire. 

15. Always keep ladders in repair and in designated places. 
Time how long it takes to reach the roof of every building 
with a knapsack type extinguisher or bucket of water. 

16. Have a fire drill for the family and hired help to show 
everyone what to do in case a fire does start. It may save 
their lives as well as your property. 

17. Keep full insurance coverage on buildings and their 
contents. Bring insurance up to date to cover present high 
values. Check regularly as you add or change buildings. 



YOUR NEW HOUSE 



Here are ideas that you will find invaluable, if yours is one 

of the lucky families planning to build a new house soon 




PA If y° u pl an to build a new home, the chances 
MB are that yours is one of those staunch farm 
:~^3L families that are the backbone of American 
agriculture. You not only know you want to 
stay with the land, you know, also, exactly what land you 
want to stay with. Maybe you have had in the back of your 
mind for a long time a site for the house you would build 
someday. You may have checked your plans pretty carefully. 
But even so, read pages 1 to 6 of this book, to be sure you've 
thought of everything. 

As a practical man, you know your new home is going to 
cost money. But if you build right, it will save you money, 
too. Good building will make your life more convenient- — 
the work of the home less time-consuming for your wife and 
yourself. If you build right, it may not only save you money, 
but possibly even the life of some member of your family. 
For some old farmhouses are firetraps — others are drafty or 
damp in bad weather. When you build for durability, with 
fire-resistant materials, you are not only spending money; 
you are investing in a better, safer life for your family. 

To the rest of the family the new house is a lot 
of excitement, something to be proud of, nicer 
rooms, a prettier place to live. But to mother it 
HI is really fulfillment. 
Remember that houses have style, just as clothes have. 
Fashions in houses change slowly, and at different rates in 
different parts of the country. But they do change. And now 
that you are going to build it's up to you to find out all you 
can about today's fashions in houses. For instance, it's 
fashionable today to be comfortable. It's fashionable to have 
a living room that's used for real family living, instead of 
one shut up and kept precisely in order until company 
comes. It's fashionable to use all sorts of new materials that 
make it easier to build your house, that make your house 
safer. It's fashionable to be clever with color, and to finish 
your walls with easily applied color, that can be renewed in 
an afternoon. It's fashionable to have a house that isn't 
too much work to take care of. 

Although you may not even want a "stylish" house, you 
certainly do not want one that is dated. Remember that time 
is passing even while you build — far better be a little ahead 
in your thinking, than too much behind. 

If you have children who are partly grown, it is 
particularly important that you build a house 
that will meet their approval when they are 
young men and women, entertaining friends in 
their own home. If they are proud of their home, the chances 
are they will be glad to bring the gang there for fun, and you 
will be spared the worries that many parents have, whose 
children find all their fun away from home. 

Build your children's ideas into your new home too. Their 
thinking is apt to be very definite. If the youngsters in your 




home help you plan, they will be more interested in helping 
you maintain the new house, too. 

Plan little features in your new house that will make your 
special family occasions nicer. One family put a wall outlet 
in a special place for lighting a lovely big punched tin star 
the father had made to shine over their Christmas tree 
through the holiday season. Another family had a very 
lovely original painting which was their most prized pos- 
session. They had an electric outlet set into the mantel piece 
of their new home, so that a tiny spotlight could illuminate 
the picture over the mantel. 

A family with a beautiful view to the East planned to have 
a big window in the dining room, and the table pushed up 
to the window lengthwise for everyday use, instead of having 
it in the middle of the room where only part of the family 
faced the view. A family that lived out on the lawn most of 
the summer time made a smallish living room that opened on 
their favorite outdoor living spot — saved space for larger 
bedrooms. Each member of the family uses his bedroom for 
individual hobbies, study and reading. 

This is just to start you thinking. It is quite possible that 
none of these ideas will fit into your plans — which, after all, 
have to fit not just any family, but your family. 

If you have a growing daughter, get her to help 
with plans, and later with color schemes and 
decorating. By studying home planning with you, 
she can learn lessons in homemaking that ex- 
, elusive private finishing schools charge hundreds 
of dollars to teach. Use the material in the next four pages 
as your basic textbook. Study all the exciting ideas for 
room arrangement, color, and built-in conveniences on 
pages 37 to 54. Let her help with plans for the whole house, 
and do detailed planning for her own room. 

The living room, too, will concern your daughter. She will 
be entertaining there — it should be an appropriate setting 
for the type of person she is. She will be at her confident 
best there if it is her idea of the right kind of living room. To 
be right in her eyes, it will have to meet community stand- 
ards as well as your own family standards. 

If your children are small now, your first thought 
will be to make plans that will make it easier to 
care for them. A sunny playroom is probably on 
[your plan, and low light switches and maybe an 
extra stair rail, child-height. 

These plans are fine. But remember that the small children 
of today will change into adolescents in a few short years. A 
house lasts a long time. Your plans should allow flexibility, 
so that you can meet the needs of older children when you 
no longer have babies to care for. 

So plan for what you want most today — what your whole 
family wants. But at the same time picture your life as you 
would like to be living ten and twenty years from now. 





HALF A MILLION 



Know you're right, then you're ready to build 

Let's say that you're one of a half million farmers who will 
build a new house as soon as possible. You are impatient to 
begin. There is often a lot of waiting when a new house is 
to be built. 

Sometimes the time spent waiting makes it possible to plan 
more soundly. You are going to have a great adventure that 
many people are never privileged to experience. Be sure you 
make the most of it. This whole BUILDING ALMANAC is 
prepared to help you. If you are going to build a new house 
you will want to read every page of it — even the section on 
remodeling, beginning on page 19, will have ideas for you. 
The section on Farm Buildings, beginning on page 59 will 
help you gradually to make the rest of your farm buildings 
as up-to-date as your new house is going to be. 

Test your planning — Prune it before you start ! 

House plans usually grow over so many years that when your 
long-time dream is finally about to come true you may be- 
come a little panicky. At last you have to stop tearing pic- 
tures of fireplaces out of magazines, and decide on just one 
fireplace. It will be standing solid there in brick or stone, 
expressing the best of all your ideas of what you would like 
to have — or it will be a disappointment. To avoid its being 
the latter, face yourself down right now. 

Bring your plans up to date 

Maybe you'd planned to build several years ago, and set up 
an ideal then, which you haven't changed much, or at all. 
That's fine if you haven't changed much in all that time 
either. But if you have, look out! 

Do your plans, your pocketbook, and your present posses- 
sions fit together? Unless you plan to buy new furniture too 
(and very few families can even dream so elaborately), build 
a house that can somewhat accept the best of the furnishings 



you have now. Of course that's assuming that they are worth 
keeping in the family. If they're not, don't let them influence 
your house planning. Just use your furnishings as make- 
shifts, plan to replace as soon as you can. 
Do your ideas fit your building budget? 

If your house has been a long-time dream, you may have put 
all sorts of fancy little elaborations into your first plan — - 
things that will cost too much. Dreams have no obligations. 
They don't cost a cent. You don't even have to mortgage a 
house with silver doorknobs, if you're content just to dream 
it. But real building represents quite a serious tussle with 
solid materials. You may have to prune your dreams a little. 
Don't let that discourage you. Get what you want most, and 
get the most value you can for your money. 
What do you mean by "living room?" 

Aren't all the rooms in a house used for living? We live 
while we work, don't we? If mother and daughter spend over 
half the day cooking and canning and doing the laundry, 
aren't the kitchen and utility rooms living rooms too, for 
that important part of their lives? When Jimmy is doing his 
Sophomore homework up in his bedroom, isn't that a room 
for part of his living? 

It's a good thing to think of a house that way — as a 
sheltered space, divided to make areas that are particularly 
good for certain activities. 

But we all know what we mean by the living room. It's the 
room we set aside for the whole family to use during hours 
of relaxation. In most homes, it also takes the place of the 
old-fashioned parlor — the furniture is more informal and 
more comfortable. 

Decide before you build just how many of your family's 
varied interests will use the living room as their setting. 
You may have a tug of war on your hands, but it's better 
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to get it over in the planning stage. If you have an adolescent 
radiomaniac, for example, and if you plan to go on being a 
one-radio family, then maybe you should depart from custom 
and not have your radio in the living room. Or if your chil- 
dren entertain a lot, and noisily, maybe the parents will be 
more comfortable furnishing their bedroom for a sitting 
room, too. 

The best houses are designed around a living plan — you 
decide what you want to do in your house, how you want to 
live there — then you build a house that will let you live 
that way. It's a good way to think about your new house, 
regardless of the architectural style you choose. 

Heating stretches the floor plan! 

We have had a long-time habit of thinking of bedrooms for 
sleeping — and maybe, in summer, for sewing. That custom 
grew out of bedrooms being uncomfortable places to work, 
read and study in cold weather. Today the space for doing 
interesting things in a house is multiplied. If each child has a 
room of his own, it can be his private domain — a place for 
him to keep the things that interest him and help him learn 
about the world. Choose a good heating system and it will 
give you living comfort all over the house. 

What abont electricity? 

We've moved a long way off from the short years ago when 
almost any farmer with a new house pointed with pride to a 
naked light bulb hanging from a cord. Today we choose light 
for specific purposes — perhaps fluorescent light for kitchen, 
sewing, bathroom, well-shaded table lamps to read or sew by, 
indirect lights to give pleasant all-over light in the living 
and dining rooms, a light above the dining table that throws 
the pleasantest light on faces and food. 

We'll be using a lot of electric appliances too. And one of 
the pleasures of building today is to have plugs for these 
things exactly where we want them, and store them near the 
area of use (see next page). Plan all your outlets, switches 
and room lighting in the early stages of your house building. 
It saves money to have these charted to the last switch 



before wiring is started (see page 4) . 
What materials shall yon use? 

"Oh, but that's expensive," you may hear someone say 
about a certain material. 

He may be right. Or he may be very wrong. For when 
you're talking about building materials you have to consider 
more than the cost per square or cubic yard, to decide 
whether you are putting money into something "expensive" 
or something that is giving you a lot for the money it costs. 

For at the moment your house is finished you will have 
spent x number of dollars. The chances are, that aside from 
appearance, almost any materials you choose for your house 
will give you fairly good service, with practically no upkeep 
nuisance for the first two or three years. 

But who builds a house for two or three years? There is 
just where the offhand decision that a material is expensive 
may fool you. What is going to need replacing about your 
house in ten years and in fifteen years? Remember that it 
isn't only the materials that you put into a house, but also 
the labor — your own or paid labor — that costs money. So if 
you choose materials that will last twice as long, you can 
allow that better material a credit for the labor you will not 
have to pay for renewing the job, in addition to the extra 
durability. Looked at that way, what was called expensive 
may turn out to be quite economical — in fact you may decide 
you can't afford not to have the material which costs a little 
more to begin with. 
What is it worth not to have a fire? 

In choosing materials, consider also the matter of fire-safety. 
Fire is always unexpected. It comes suddenly. It comes to new 
houses and old houses. But you, as a family building a new 
house, have a real chance to do something about making 
your home safer from fire. This is the time to do it. It's im- 
possible to estimate what your loss might be — if you had a 
fire. But it is possible to fight that fire the best possible way by 
using fire-resistant materials. You will find these pictured 
and discussed in this book on pages 74, and 86 through 91. 



.10 IDEAS FOR KITCHEN AND UTILITY ROOM 



Here are a lot of the things 
you're going to want in the 
work layout of your new home* 
When you build, plan to have a 
kitchen and utility room tail- 
ored exactly to the needs of 
your family. You may use a 
dozen of these good ideas, or 
you may use all 50 of them. 
Numbers in this check list 
match numbers on the drawing, 
so you can locate each idea. 

1. SIT-DOWN TELEPHONE. The person tele- 
phoning is out of the way of people cooking or 
clearing the table. Shelf for writing, with pad 
and pencils. 

2. PLANNING CENTER with telephone at 
hand. Shelf for cook books, small drawer for 
farm bureau leaflets, clipped recipes, notebook 
for recording food processed. 

3. APRON AND MAKE-UP DRAWER handy 
to the kitchen. Makes lightning change possi- 
ble when callers come. 

4. SMALL MIRROR is right there for a bit of 
primping before answering the door. 

5. THE BULLETIN BOARD of Weatherwood 
insulating board makes it handy to post mes- 
sages above the telephone. 

6. SEWING CLOSET that stores machine and 
materials, is near enough so that dining table 
can be used as cutting board. 

7. COAT CLOSET opposite front entrance for 
Sunday coats, guests' wraps. (See closet for 
work clothes at back door.) 

8. TWO-WAY CLEANING CLOSET with doors 
opening into the kitchen on one side, hall on the 
other. For vacuum cleaner, mop, brushes, dust 
cloths, broom, floor wax. 

9. ROCKING CHAIR near the kitchen, so that a 
body can drop down for a few minutes knitting 
while waiting for the kettle to boil. 
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10. PERMANENT, PRETTY TOP on dining 
table. This top can be one of the new plastics, 
or a linoleum design cut from solid colors, 
cemented down. Or hard wood, such as oak with 
several coats of rubbing varnish sanded and 
rubbed down with fine steel wool. 

Eat indoors or out — no extra trouble! 

11. A TWO-WAY CUPBOARD opening on both 
dining table and porch table, to hold electric 
toaster, waffle iron. They can be reached from 
either table. 

12. CUPBOARD for company dishes, big dishes, 
seldom-used dishes, out of the way of the dishes 
used every day. 

13. STORAGE FOR HOT PADS and tiles in a 
2-way cupboard between dining and porch tables. 

14. SILVER AND LINEN drawers near to both 
dining and porch tables, 

15. TWO-WAY TRAY RACK between dining 
room and kitchen, near dining table and stove. 

16. SHELF FOR DISHES ... to display your 
heirloom pieces. Or have a closed cupboard here 
if you prefer. Shelf is just high enough to hide 
pans on the stove. 

17. HEAT-RESISTANT COUNTER next to 
stove. You can pull pans oif the stove without 
fear of hurting the top. 

No waste steps — reaeh for it! 

18. YOU CAN HAVE A POT OF FLOWERS 
here, or out of fly season, set a pie to cool. 
Handy outdoor shelf. 

19. ADEQUATE COUNTER SPACE, ample 
room to work. 

20. CONTINUOUS TOE SPACE under all cup- 
boards. Comfortable for work. 

21. EASILY-CLEANED KITCHEN FLOOR is 
linoleum, cemented down and waxed. 

22. GARBAGE PAIL in a 2-way cupboard be- 
tween kitchen and utility room. Located on a 
rolling shelf with pull-out handle (like a mixing 
board) . Top, height of hand extending dish, for 
scraping. Rolling shelf elevated from floor. Slops 
can go out without muddy tracks in the kitchen. 

23. TWO-WAY POTATO AND APPLE BINS 
between kitchen and utility room. Can be used 
from either side. 

24. TWO-WAY STORAGE SPACE for old 





newspapers and paper bags. Handy to either 
kitchen or utility room. 

25. BUILT-IN CUTTING BOARD of hardwood. 

26. SLIDING DOOR between counters in the 
kitchen and utility room provides push-through 
work space. Door can be closed when you are 
rendering lard or making soap, don't want 
smell in the kitchen. 

Two-way cupboards save steps! 

27. TWO-WAY JAM AND JELLY STORAGE 
between kitchen and utility room. Can also hold 
tinned foods from store. 

28. TWO-WAY PICNIC AND LUNCH CUP- 
BOARD adjacent to refrigerator. Opens into 
both kitchen and utility room. Counters for 
spreading sandwiches. Also holds lunch-packing 
equipment such as wax paper, sandwich bags, 
jelly glasses with lids. 
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The drawing shows how activities in the working plan of 
the house are related. On the floor plan you ean see how 
this work unit might become a part of a complete house plan. 



29. BUILT-IN CLOTHES HAMPER with slots 
for ventilation — receives clothes from upstairs 
by a chute. 

30. BUILT-IN IRONING BOARD. Uses space 
back of refrigerator. 

31. FARM FIRST-AID and animal medicine 
cupboard. Accidents around the house are most 
frequent in the work area. Easily accessible for 
use of men outside. Handy place for animal 
remedies that require sterile instruments, boil- 
ing water, capsule filling. 

32. COUNTER FOR WRAPPING. Convenient 
if eggs, vegetables, fruit, flowers, berries are 
marketed. Also planned as a good place to pack 
foods for quick freeze. 

33. PLACE TO KEEP CARTONS to use in 
packing. Handy to wrapping counter. 

34. VEGETABLE COUNTER with space under- 
neath for baskets of bulk vegetables and fruits. 
From asparagus in May to pumpkins in Novem- 
ber, there's always sorting to be done. 

Plenty of counter space, cupboards! 

35. ROLL OF WRAPPING PAPER on wrapping 
counter. Saves time always to have a sheet of 



paper the right size! Ball of strong twine kept 
here, too. 

36. EMERGENCY CUPBOARD with flashlights, 
filled lamps, ready when electricity goes off. 

37. PAINTED CEMENT FLOOR in utility room 
with central drain to make hosing down easy. 

38. COLD ROOM with specially insulated walls. 
Contains hooks for hanging home-killed meat, 
poultry, wild game. 

39. DEEP FREEZE UNIT in cold room. 

40. HIGH HOOKS FOR BASKETS of various 
sizes for taking to garden, after eggs, carrying a 
gift to a neighbor. 

41. FIRE EXTINGUISHER handy to entrance 
door and near range. Another should be kept 
in the kitchen. 

42. LOW CHAIR WITH BOOTJACK near to 
outside door. Handy for the children. 

Planned canning and laundry units! 

43. SINK AND WASH-UP UNIT near the range. 
Sink has storage space below to keep special 
farmers' hand soap, hand lotion (many farmers 
have to use glycerin or something on their hands 
in cold weather to keep them from cracking). 



Above sink, mirror and place for comb, brush, 
hand towel. Counter space beside sink with 
hardwood top for cutting up meat, chickens, 
vegetables. 

44. WOOD RANGE (or coal) next to sink. This 
is the canning area. 

45. WOOD BOX that can be filled from the 
outside to save steps and litter. 

46. LAUNDRY SHELF for soaps, washing 
powders, over washing machine. 

47. STORAGE CUPBOARD for holding canning 
and quick-freeze supplies, equipment for dress- 
ing chickens, butchering. 

48. SHOWER ROOM WITH TOILET (lavatory 
is optional). Some people might use the sink for 
wash-up. Wall could go only part way to ceiling 
to take advantage of the heat from the range in 
winter (if utility room is not heated from the 
central furnace) . Cupboard outside shower-room 
door for towels, also handy counter space. 

49. FAMILY COAT CLOSET for rough work 
clothes, children's play and school wraps. 

50. VENTILATED CLOSET for work clothes 
that smell of the barnyard. Louvers opening to 
outdoors can be closed in cold or damp weather. 
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jf& THE BREEZY WESTERN RANCH HOUSE HER] 



ROOM SIZES: 
living room 12x18 feet. 
Dining area 7.6x9.6 feet. 
Screened porch 8.6x10 feet. 
Kitchen 9.6x9.6 feet. 
Utility room 9.6x10 feet. 
Front bedroom 9.6x13.9 feet. 
Rear bedroom 9.6x11 feet. 




6 sound construction pointers for any housebuilding! 

1. Prefinished siding saves expense. Glatex fireproof asbestos-cement siding 
gives a handsome finish. It never has to be painted. Apply it over U-S-G 
Sheathing for best results. 

2. Fire-resistant roofs of Thick Butt asphalt shingles last for years. Saves on 
insurance costs. 

3. Tiled walls pay in both bath and kitchen. See Sheetrock Tileboard. 

4. Paneled effects for the main rooms are 
inexpensive and beautiful with Beveled 
Edge Sheetrock. Use Texolite Primer, then 
Imperial Texolite paint on walls and ceiling 
fcr a lovely finish. 

5. Insulation saves fuel bills and keeps a 
house cooler in summer. Thick Red Top in- 
sulating wool blankets have been proved. 

6. Good plans are essential. 



Detailed plans and specifications for either house 
shown here available for $1.00 from your dealer or 
from the United States Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 6. Architect: E. Voita, Chicago; 
Consulting Architects: Holabird and Root, Chicago. 



ADAPTED FDR ANY COUNTRYSIDE 

5 ideas we cao use from a house that's built for the plains 

1. low to the ground. Here's an excellent example of how a 
house can be built to fit into the landscape. The western plains 
stretch for miles without tree-breaks, and the low, almost flat- 
roofed ranch house hugs the ground and seems to belong there. 

2. Overhanging eaves. Our western neighbors know a thing 
or two about snow. In a country that's unprotected by trees, 
overhanging eaves help to ward off snow and rain. These eaves 
must be designed for the house. 

3. Protected entry. Again a necessity in a treeless country, it's 
an idea worth noting wherever you build. Insulation from heat 
or cold is another factor westerners appreciate. Red Top insu- 
lating wool has the jump on the original natural insulation of 
adobe walls. 

4. Adaptability. The casual hospitality of a ranch house can be 
expressed in a variety of furnishings: homespun fabrics and 
rush-bottom chairs, Early American pine or maple with chintz, 
modern with colors in either high or low key. 

5. Windows low enough to give a clear 
view to a person seated. House on this page 
10,812 cubic feet. 




HOMESPUN AND HOSPITABLE, THE NEW 
"WELCOME" IN ANY COUNTRYSIDE 



Detailed plans and specifications 
for the house shown here avail- 
able for $1 .CO from your dealer or 
from the United States Gypsum 
Co., 300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6. 
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4 points that show Yankee thrift in building illustrated here 

1. Ffa basement. With modern heating equipment so compact, no 
basement is necessary and the saving in excavation and concreting 
is important. Here the heater can share the fireplace chimney 
(another saving) and be stowed in the small area back of chimney. 

2. Multi-use of rooms. Having meals in the charming bay window 
in the kitchen is no hardship, and no one misses the dining 

room. Utility room takes the place of old 
back porch and cellar laundry. 

3. Planning wall space and window ar- 
rangement to use large panels of Sheet- 
rock, with little cutting, effects a saving. 
Plan wall spaces to take your furniture. 

4. Compactness. Not an inch of waste 
space in this house; hall cut to a mini- 
mum, straight walls without jogs, space- 
saving alcove for bed, well -planned closets. 
Cubic feet in this house, 17,500. Designed 
from plans made by Universities of Illinois 
andArkansas. Architects : E. Voita,Chicago ; 
Gray and Pauley, St. Louis; Consulting 
Architects : Holabird and Root, Chicago. 
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ENGLAND FARMHOUSE SAYS 



Oar Pilgrim Fathers gave us 6 good lessons in building 

1. Snugness. Our Founding Fathers knew how to make their 
houses snuggle into the New England hills . . . the effect is as 
pleasing in any rolling countryside. The inviting warmth 
and charm of these houses is hard to define but is part of our 
sound building heritage. 

2. Central chimney. One chimney to build is enough, said 
our thrifty forebears. Make it good and big and not too tall, 
with enough flues for what you need. Economical and better 
looking. 

3. Steep roof lines to shed snow in winter; they had a lot of it ! 

4. Attached buildings. Sheds and barns were attached to 
the house in a long line or L in the olden days, so a man 
needn't buck snowdrifts to milk his cows. The idea has 
been adapted here. The old "breeze way" has become a util- 
ity room with garage attached. 

5. Shutters were a form of insulation 
against the cold. Still a charming decora- 
tion, but we can insulate better with Red 
Top insulating wool. 

6. Fireplaces. Nothing gives a room such 
friendliness as an open fire. Our living 
rooms are pleasant with open fires. 
Architect: Royal Barry Wills, Boston. 
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Architect for the house shown on this page: H. F. Man- 
ning, Chicago; Architect for house on following page: 
E. Voita, Chicago; Consulting Architects: Holabird 
and Root, Chicago. Detailed plans and specifications 
available for $1.00 from your dealer or United States 
Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, III. 




THE STORY-AND-A-DALF ROUS] 
AT SMALL ADDITIONAL C0S1 

5 suggestions about closets — arrangement — where to put them 

1. Minimum closets to plan in a new house : 2 closets in the master 
bedroom, a closet for each member of the family, a work clothes 
closet (preferably ventilated) near back door, a coat closet near front 
door, a linen closet, a cleaning closet. 

2. A clothes closet should have a rod for hanging clothes on hangers. 
Space needed is 20 inches in depth to allow for the width of the 

hangers. Allow 3 inches of rod space for each 
garment on a hanger. 15 garments on hangers 
require 45 inches of rod length. Plan double deck 
rods for jackets and skirts, shelves for hats and 
shoes. Sweaters can lie over a rod or on a shelf. 

3. Satisfactory substitute for dresser drawers, 
if a room is too small for a chest, is a shallow 
cupboard in the wall with shelves for underwear. 

4. As insulation against sound, plan closets be- 
tween bedrooms as shown on second floor here. 

5. Gaining space for closets is sometimes a 
matter of ingenuity. The plan on the opposite 
page suggests the opportunity of building 
shelves or drawers under the eaves in the up- 
stairs bedrooms. Other possibilities for utiliz- 
ing space are chimney corners, over stair wells 
(with two or three steps up to closet if head- 
room demands), across corners (these can be 
used as corner cupboards with or without doors.) 




GIVES EXTRA UPSTAIRS ROOM 

7 ideas worth keeping in mind when yon build 

L Porches. In a hot climate consider a porch screened 
on three sides. If possible have an upper deck where you 
can sun bedding without carrying it downstairs. You 
may want to eliminate back porch in favor of a utility 
room, or eliminate the wall between a room and a 
glassed-in porch for more comfort, greater beauty and 
usefulness. Plan protected entries for outside doors. 

2. Dining room. For serving allow 3 feet 6 to 10 inches, 
on all sides, between table and wall or other furniture. 

3. Bedroom. Plan space so beds are easy to make. 
Shelves can be substituted for bedside tables to hold 
lamp, radio, clock, books. Locate your own sleeping 
room near rooms for small children. Plan chair space. 

4. Spare room with toilet facilities located on first floor 
is convenient for quarantine illness or for guests. Fur- 
nished with studio couches (mattress and springs on legs 
without foot or headboard) in place of beds, such a room 
can double for a farm office. 

5. Paper patterns of your furniture allowing ] A inch to 
1 foot, placed on floor plans of same scale, help you 
visualize room sizes and plan adequate wall spaces for 
the furniture you have now, and that you intend to buy. 

6. Enough eleetrie outlets for light where you need it: 
over the sink, over range, in closets, study light for 
children, reading lamps (including lights for summer 
evenings on the screened porch), for table appliances, at 
each bedside, for mirrors, stair steps, entrance doors. 

7. Swing of Boors: Plan doors so they do not swing in the 
way. Consider use of sliding doors where space is needed. 
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ANOTHER EXPANDABLE HOUSE 
GROWING FAMILY 



SIZES OF ROOMS 

Living room 12' x 17' 
Dining area 8' x 8' 
Kitchen 9'-6" x 10' 
Utility room 10' x 10' 
Rear bedroom 10' x 14'-9" 
Bath 4'-6" x 6'-8" 
Front bedroom 1 2' x 1 2' (added) 
Garage 9'-6" x 21' (added) 



Don't feel that you can't afford a new home, 
or put off building too long. Start at once with 
two rooms, if necessary, but start with a plan 
and a good design. Have your finished house 
in mind before you start, so you won't keep 
adding in the wrong places. It is much sounder 
judgment to build well as you go, even though 
it takes longer to finish the job; you'll have 
something to be proud of! 

1. Expanding horizontally has certain econo- 
mies. Talk to your builder. 

2. Expanding vertically (raising the roof!) 
saves on roofing. Weigh the comparative costs 



6 ways in which a house can be expandable 

before you decide. 

3. First step is adding rooms you need most; 



these may be bedrooms, bath, utility room, 
office, porch, garage. 

4. Extra comforts next! Glassed-in porch or 
end of living room, sunny bay, window boxes, 
extra shower. 

5. Extra closets and cupboards can be as im- 
portant as an extra room. Expand to make 
good use of space under the eaves, too! 

6. Use attic space when expanding — there 
is usually extra room there. 




ARCHITECT: E. Voita, 
Chicago. Detailed plans 
and specifications avail- 
able from your dealer 
or from United States 
Gypsum Co., 300 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 6. 
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REMODEL AND BRING OUT THE 




This old lion so was meant to be an American Colonial style. 
A few bad details spoiled it. Hut remodeling has brought 
out its good Colonial features. The simpler transformations 
were brought about by taking off the overhanging eaves, 
and adding the third little window upstairs for symmetry. 
The flower boxes on the front porch, paint and handsome 
new roofing have made worlds of difference in the exterior. 
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FEATURES OF YOUR FARM HOME 



Here are 12 home improvements Farmer X considers good business for living 



A 



1. For greater efficiency in running the farm, an office was made by 
enclosing the back porch. Here farm records are kept, business transacted. 

02. For simplifying the work of the farm wife, the old store room 
was converted into a modern, work-saving utility room which keeps muss 
and fuss out of the kitchen. 3. A closet for work clothes and modern laundry 
equipment were built in. 

f \ 4. For more efficiency, the kitchen was modernized with cabinets, 
^ sink and counters for work space. 

5. For more light and air in the dining room, broad windows and 
French doors were installed. Opened wide, it's just like dining outdoors. 

J\ 6. For greater comfort in case of illness, or for old people, the down- 
U stairs bedroom was made a complete and self-contained unit in itself, with 
its own lavatory and plenty of closet space. Saves so many steps. 

n [ 7. Greater privacy and accessibility is gained on the second floor by 
^"T replanning the space so that all bedrooms open off a central hall. 

8. Note that there would be room for a sewing machine in the window 

niche in the upstairs hall. 
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9. Plenty of closet space is planned upstairs, with a good big closet 
in every bedroom. ff A place to put things" is the cry of every farm wife. 

b!0. For permanence and comfort, upstairs ceilings are insulated 
with U'S'G Red Top insulating wool to keep the sleeping rooms cool in 
summer, warm in winter. 

911. For beauty, interior walls are finished with Sheetrock wallboard, 
joints smoothly sealed with Perf-A-Tape joint system. 12. Decoration 
is charming with Imperial Texolite, water-thinned paint over a primer. You 
can choose from 24 lovely colors. 



Mr* X runs his farm like a business. 
His new office helps him keep things 
organized, thus saving him valuable 
time. He's teaching his two small 
sons to be chips off the old block. 



Poor Richard: Drive thy busi- 
ness or it will drive thee. 




GOOD OLD AMERICAN TRADITION 

IA THIS 
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Mrs, B loves Early American things. She cher- 
ishes the piece of old coin glass she found in a 
deserted shed, and she uses quaint calicos to 
make her curtains. Didn't she do a good job in 
capturing Early American charm when they re- 
modeled the old home place? 



Poor Richard: Content makes poor 
men rich; discontent makes 
rich men poor. ^ 




Here are 12 ways that Farmer II and his wife made small space count for much 

f j 1. To improve the looks of the house, they emphasized its Early 
American character with shutters, small-paned windows, solid door, 
and a Colonial light over the door, 

O ( 2. For safety and durability, they covered worn and weather- 
beaten siding with enduring fireproof white Glatex asbestos cement 
siding. The warped and leaky roof was covered with fire-resistant thick 
butt asphalt shingles. That helped reduce insurance costs. 

_7\ 3. To find space for a bathroom, they enclosed the old back 
^ porch; finished it inside with Sheetrock Tileboard. 

P\ 4. To get a closet for work clothes, they utilized part of the old 
^-^ porch space; made it handy to the back door and to the bathroom. 

X 5. To make work easier in a limited space, they replanned the 
kitchen-dining room, building in cupboards and work counters, a 
closet to hold washing machine, brooms and mops. 

OO 6. For a hot- weather canning spot, Mrs. B had the idea of put- 
ting a stove in the cellar where it's at least ten degrees cooler than 
upstairs. Sometimes they even dine there, too, Mrs. B has made it so 
attractive with whitewashed walls and bright checked tablecloth. They 
gained many conveniences by moving the stairway to the center of the 
house with entrance from a back hall: 7. A closet for coats under the 
stairs, adjacent to the front door. 8. Access to either upstairs bedroom 
without having to go through the other. 9. Additional window in the 
living room on the right-hand wall. 

10. To get cross ventilation in both bedrooms upstairs, they put 



in dormer windows. 
11. To make closets, they utilized the space under the eaves. 



12, For a beautiful interior finish, they used Recessed Edge 
Sheetrock Wallboard, smoothly sealed at joints with Perf-A-Tape, 
painted with lovely pastel shades of Imperial Texolite. 




IS RENEWED 

REMODELED FARM HOME 
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The American tradition of solidity, good sense, honest workmanship, integrity, is often 
expressed in every inch of many old houses that are crumbling away in the country. 
It's a pity to let them go when they can be reclaimed as charmingly as the one above. 
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AND CHERISH THE ASSOCIATIONS OF 





Mrs. M is known all over the country for her practical 
good sense. She says: "There's nothing like a good screened 
porch to save a body work and take wear and tear off the 
house. I feed the men there too in summer. I'm not going to 
have overall buttons scratching my dining room chairs!" 



Extra cabinet shelves and counter near range provide plenty of work and 
storage space. There are also counters installed on opposite wall (not shown) . 
A built-in cabinet makes the ironing board handy — see small door, right. 



Poor Richard: Good sense is a thing all need, 
few have, and none think they want. 



This mellow, inviting living room can double 
as a spare bedroom. Note corner grouping of 
studio couches for lounging or sleeping. Fire- 
place wall is Walnut Wood Grained Sheetrock 
panels; the other walls and the ceiling are 
decorated with Imperial Texolite paint. 
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'YOUR GOOD OLD AMERICAN FARM HOMESTEAD 




nr porch 



DINING ROOM 



12 ways in which this farm family brought up-to-date comfort 

into their old-fashioned home. 



LIVING 
ROOM 




BED 
ROOM 



1. To give character to an undistinguished but well-loved homestead, the 
too-small front porch was replaced by a charming Colonial doorway, and pilasters 
added in place of the plain corner boards. Flower boxes and landscaping help too. 



of. 



2. To create a horizontal feeling in a house that looks too high, the awk- 
ward gable was removed, attic windows, shutters, and Glatex siding added. 




CN 3. To utilize to better advantage back porch space, where Mrs. M likes 
* to feed her farm hands, part of the porch was enclosed for a utility room, with 
entrances from both porch and kitchen. 4. To save tracking dirt into the house 
the men can wash up, using either the sink or shower stall. 5. The closet for work 
clothes is near the door; work counters at opposite end. 6. To improve the exterior 
appearance, porch and utility room (including old workroom) are treated as one unit. 

7. To install central heating in a house with no cellar, space was taken 
from the old dining room which was larger than necessary. Practical Mrs. M saw 
to having a door to the heater room from screened porch ... no tracking mud and 
dirt through her house! 

7\ 8. To make all space count, again Mrs. M's good sense insisted on built-in 
^ features . . . cupboards and counters in the kitchen; dish and linen cupboards 
in dining room. 



n 



9* To save further wall space, the stairs was turned to enter from the living 
room. 10» This allowed space for a big closet off the front hall for extra storage. 



9 11. For added comfort, an open fireplace was installed in the living room. 
12, A convenient bathroom was added to downstairs bedroom. A second 
bathroom could be placed with the two large bedrooms on the second floor at small 
additional cost. This might be done at some later time. 
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The Kids take over in a big old farmhouse like this. It's a 
wonderful place to grow up in . . . work in, have fun in. 
Always something doing. Apples to sell. Pet calves to tend. 
Flowers to plant. They'll always remember their childhood 
"back on the farm." An old house full of happy memories 
means much to them; it's a happier life for everyone in a 
modernized home. Enjoy life while you are all together. 




Before 



Poor Richard: You may delay, but Time will not 





OF THIS GOOD STURDY AMERICAN FARMHOUSE 

ARE RROUGHT OUT BY REMODELING 



12 reasons why the children are so proud of their home 

1. "It looks so pretty!" The shuttered windows, the elimination of the meaningless 
gables and of the overhanging eaves do improve the looks. 

2. "Mother has time for us." Having a modern utility room to simplify work gives 
^ m0 ^ mother a little much-needed leisure. 



3. 4 'Mosquitoes don't get us — " on the big screened porch. On stifling summer 
evenings the family lives there. Eats there, too. 

00 4. "Pop doesn't yell at us." Downstairs guest room doubles for an office. Pop skips 
the. rumpus. Studio couches for sitting or sleeping. 

Cj) 5. "Studying's easier — " with enough electric outlets for good lamps. 

|^ 6. 66 We have a playroom." The tots' bedroom is designed for them, 

7. "I win 4-H prizes in canning." A proper kitchen teaches efficiency. 

jY( 8* "Don't mind bathing," say the boys, with a bathroom to splash in. 

^ 9. "I make toys for Christmas presents." Room for hobbies included in plan. 

(^) 10. "The kids like to come." Cheerful gathering place, with Texolite painted walls. 

^ 11. "So kinda' homelike." Exterior white with green roof are inviting. 

12. "Lots of parties." 50-year-old tradition of hospitality never lost. 

Rooms of their own in the big roomy upstairs (floor plan not shown). 



GOOD OLD 1 
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If a house is sound of beam, it's well worth remod- 
eling. Saves yon money* too, these days. G latex 
asbestos-cement siding and Thick Butt asphalt roof 
shingles ean be applied over old siding and shingles. 
No need to go on living in an out-dated house when 
it's so easy to bring it up to date. See your dealer 
for pictures of houses other people have done over. 



Before 




After 
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INGENUITY 



WORKS WONDERS ON A SMALL FARM HOUSE 



Here's how Farmer .1 worked out improvements lie could make himself 



1. To set himself going, he made an over-all plan; listed the improve- 
^ ments both he and his wife wanted and best way to tackle them; checked 
with his local materials dealer for ideas and listed materials. He began by re- 
modeling within the old dwelling. 

00 2. To get the greatest comfort first, he put in electricity, running 
I water in the kitchen and a bathroom. Had to get the local plumber and 
electrician to help a little here, but it was surprising how much, by golly, he 
could do himself. 3. To get space for the bath off one end of the kitchen, he 
moved the kitchen wall three feet into the dining room. He used U'S-G Sheet- 
rock wallboard construction for all new walls and Sheetrock Tileboard to finish 
inside walls of the bathroom. 

fj 4. To make work easier for the Mrs. he next tackled modernizing the 
°° kitchen. Built in cabinets for dishes and storage, plenty of counter space, 
and installed a modern sink, stove and refrigerator. 5. So she can keep an 
eye on what's going on, he put two windows over the sink looking out on farm 
buildings and where children play. 

6. To gain a feeling of space in a small house, he cut a double doorway 
between dining and living rooms. 7. For doubling the living room as a bed- 
room, Mrs. J took the headboard and footboard off two single beds and set the 
mattress and springs on legs; made slip covers of a good dark-colored rep with 
backrest pillows of the same. Now bed is equally good for sitting or sleeping. 

f ) 8. For further convenience, Farmer J took space off the bedroom to 
make much-needed closets and a hall. 
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9. To make work easier, the utility room was next, an addition to the 
kitchen, with work table where Farmer J makes simple repairs. 

10. For further comfort in summer, a screened porch was added, and 
then 11. another bedroom. 

12. For durability and safety, Glatex asbestos-cement siding was applied 
over the old siding; Red Top insulating wool for insulation. 



Farmer J is as handy with tools as 
any carpenter that comes down the pike. 
He calculated he could do the remodeling 
job himself on that house of his. Didn't all 
have to be done at once; little at a time 
as he'd get to it. First thing you know they 
had a modern house to live in. 



Poor Richard: If you'd have a 
servant that you like, 
serve yourself. 




GOOD OLD AMERICAN CLASSIC 




Gram says, "I'm kinda' fond of the old place; my 
father gave it to me for a wedding present. I'm glad 
the children decided to remodel instead of building." 
Gramp says, "Well-built house. Knew the feller that 
put her up. Honest workman." Mother says, "I'm 
tickled to death we went straight to the United States 
Gypsum dealer. He was full of good ideas! Who'd 
think that old square house could be so lovely." All 
Pop has to say is, "Wish't we'd done it sooner." 
Young Wilabelle just grins. 



IS REVEALED IN THIS REMODELED FARMHOUSE 



12 ways this farm family modernized their house to fit their activities 



1. To promote orderliness for busy Mrs. A who certainly has 
her hands full, six new closets were built with divisions for fitting 
things in advantageously. 

2. For her canning records and home management, a good desk 
in the living room with deep drawer for up-and-down filing. She 
collected pictures of houses and floor plans before they remodeled. 



3. For Gram's spiced peaches, a cupboard with shelves for quart 
and pint sizes. Saves space. Best pickled peaches in the county! 

(^) 4. To save steps for an old lady who still likes to cook, the dish 
washing unit is on one side all together, the cooking unit on the other. 

5. For Gramp's rheumatiz, chairs in the sun on the front ter- 
race make his bones feel good. He whittles the purtiest jimcracks. 
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6. For old folks' comfort, a room of their own near the bathroom, 
with sunny windows, where they can retire when they want quiet. 

7. For waffles on the porch, Farmer A 6 favorite Sunday break- 
fast, there's an electric outlet. Yes, one for a lamp and radio, too! 



8. For farm records when the house has no separate office, 
Farmer A devised a cabinet with sliding shelves, each labeled. He's 
a stickler for records. 



Q 



9. For hobbies. Wilabelle collects butterflies; her brother, arrow 
heads. Built-in cabinets for their collections encourage youngsters. 



. y , 10. To keep boys home, a room of their own is a good answer. 
* \ Seems like Bill was always tinkering with radios there in his, before 
he went to college. 

A 11. A family contest for thinking up labor-saving ideas for the 
^ new home brought good results. Prize: a ticket to the movies. 

012. For longer enjoyment of a modern home, take a step at a time 
and start NOW. The A's did it in this order: bathroom, kitchen, 
closets, utility room, porch and terrace, new roof, Glatex siding, shutters. 



Before 




After 
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Poor Richard: He that would 
catch fish must venture his bait. 



18 I T <.OOI» OLD AMERICAN STYLE 



Farmer K demonstrates how 12 remodeling ideas ean go in 6 easy stages 



2.1 First step. Bathroom and Living Room. (1) The bath- 
room is always first with everyone. Made possible by (2) combining 
the kitchen and dining room, and (3) enlarging the living room. 
(4) A picture window was added to living room for beauty. (5) Note 
that the bath is located off a hall for both privacy and accessibility. 

(^) Second step. Kitchen and Bedroom change places to gain 
accessibility for the kitchen (6). Handy to porch, added later. 

^ Third step. Utility Room. (7) covered on outside with 
U'S'G Sheathing and Glatex, inside with Sheetrock wallboard. 
Inexpensive Sheetrock partition in bedroom provides three closets 
(8), one in bedroom, one in utility room, one in hall for linens. 

Fourth step. Porch and Vestibule. (9) Big screened porch 
. . . and such a comfort! (10) Roof overhang trimmed off, shutters 
added, to improve appearance of house. 

^\ Fifth step. Upstairs finished with Sheetrock and (11) insu- 
lated with Red Top wool. (12) Stairs from hall make bedrooms 
accessible to bath. 

Sixth step. Exterior. Glatex siding and fire-resistant U-S-G 
Thick Butt shingles for safety and durability. 




Studio couch (or mattress and box: springs 
on legs with tailored slip cover) is used 
in living room for guest-bed or family 
lounge. Curtain on track gives privacy. 



Farmer L can sit and rock in comfort. He's a good 
planner. He's apt to chew a straw and say to you, 
"Wal, Rome wasn't built in a day." Or, "Great oaks 
from little acorns grew." Or maybe some other homely 
philosophy you don't mind listening to. 



Make your head save your heels! 
Three pages of ingenious ways to save 
work and make living pleasa nter when you 



MODERNIZE YOUR HOUSE 



It saves steps to have a place for everything. 
Think of all the things yon need to put away 
and plan places for them when you're making 
your plans to remodel. Have yon thought of a 
place for books? For card tables? For the sew- 
ing machine? Have you realized how many cup- 
boards and closets you can get out of '-dead 
space" in an old house? Make every corner 
work for you, and you'll find cleaning easier! 



Cover old roofs with 
fire-resistant shingles 




Book shelves can be recessed in any 
wall; shallow shelves in ordinary walls, 
deeper shelves next to a chimney. 
Groups of windows give more light 
and air in a room than single windows. 
Sheetrock wallboard makes smooth 
walls that are quickly put up, easy to 
clean. Texolite paint is easy to apply 
and comes in many lovely colors! 



A bathroom is the first thing every family wants. 
Too few people realize how simple a job it is 
to install one. Unused attic space is an ideal 
location for an extra bedroom or two with a 
good modern bath. Insulate with U*S-G Red 
Top insulating wool to keep rooms cool in 
summer, snug in winter. Be sure to have water 
pipes properly wrapped against freezing. 
Here's a picture story to give you pointers. 



ttic space for a bath ^^^xS^ 




Space under the eaves has a hundred uses! Built-in 
shelves give a place for extra linens, for storing winter 
blankets, for those bargain dress materials you pick up. 
Closets under low roofs provide space for trunks and 
suit cases, out-of-season clothing, the sewing machine. 
A dormer window suggests a place for window seat 
with hinged lid for extra storage, or a dressing table. 





Good linoleum properly cemented down will last for 
many years. On floors, on counters, it more than pays for 
itself in long service, and it's so easy to clean! 
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DECORATING IDEAS 

Color ean transform an old farmhouse Page t%7 

111 bright ideas for dressing up your house Page 3ft 

Color trieks Page 10 

Easy ways to a pretty house Page 12 

75 ways to make your home more livable Page II 



COLOR GIVES GLAMOUR TO ROOMS 



Transforming your living room into a spot as cheerful and inviting as this is more a matter 
of using clever ideas than it is of spending money. If you have a mantel, make the most of it by 
having something lovely to hang over it. Cheerful colors such as red, yellow or orange are fine to give 
flavor to a scheme which makes much of the natural beauty of plaster and wood. It is easy to make 
frilled lamp shades to match your chair covers. 

One big braided rug is better than several small ones when it comes to giving the room a 
unified, spacious look. Small prints hung in groups are usually more effective than placed on the 
wall singly. This room is in California but it would be a fine place to come home to in any state in 
the union. 
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16 IDEAS FOR TRANSFORMING AN OLD FARMHOITSI 




1. Living room woodwork is made more important 
by built-in bookshelves and fireside cupboard. 

2. A good picture over the mantel and a colorful 
hearth rug can do a lot to dress up a room. 

3. Bowls of green leaves, house plants in white 
pots, make this room alive. Plants help furnish. 

4. Walls painted with Texolite complement the 
handsome woodwork. Plain walls set off flow- 
ered upholstery. 

5. The parents 9 bedroom is dressed up with blue 
striped frills. Stripes usually give a fresh effect. 

6. Walls are painted Wedgwood Blue Texolite. The 
furniture is enameled white with touches of blue. 



The parents 9 bedroom 
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Th« dining room 



The tlnughter's bedroom 
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The bathroom 



Those final touches you give a room— one papered wall that makes the tone 
of the painted walls seem just right— fresh enamel on an old piece of furniture, pots 
of flowers in the living room— apples on kitchen cupboard doors— these make your 
rooms seem really complete. There are 6 good ideas on the opposite page, and here 
are 10 more: 1. In the dining room one wall is papered to give design and 
color. Other three walls are painted with Texolite. 2. The old mantel was painted 
white. A tub of leaves adds to its decorative effect. 3. In the daughter's bed- 
room dormered walls were made into a flowered trellis, other walls painted with 
Texolite. 4. Red, white and blue of the wallpaper is repeated in bedspread and 
dressing table flounces. 5. The heavy frame of an old-fashioned mirror is painted 
white. 6. A built-in window seat gives extra furniture at little cost. 7. The 
bathroom has enameled Sheetrock wallboard splash-high. 8. The kitchen can't 
help being always in apple-pie order with motifs cut from the ceiling paper to make 
cupboard doors pretty. 9. A hardboard cornice scalloped with a scroll saw and 
painted makes window glamour. 10. Window seat chest holds toys. 



WITH COLOR 
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DECORATING MATHEMATICS FOR 



f \ It's as simple as 2 and 2 to have the rooms in your 
home look attractive— if you know how to go about 
it. Room beauty doesn't have to be expensive. Create it 
yourself. Here are ideas to start you off: 1. Use color for 
a common denominator. Start with interesting, restful 
wall colors— perhaps subdued tones of the more intense 
colors that you may like in pictures or fabrics. 2. Give 
everything in the room a careful checkup— one or two 
wrong things can spoil the effect of the whole room. 3. 
Things in bad repair make a room shabby. Remove them 
until they are mended. 4. Walls, floors and woodwork 
need to be fresh, their colors so chosen that the rest of 
the things in the room seem to belong there. Consider 
the backgrounds first. 5. Choose a color scheme, even 
for the smallest room. Keep backgrounds and major 
furnishings harmonious. 




1. To make your rooms add up right, keep things in scale, 
make colors do things for each other. Pictures over sofa 
were too small. Large flower print and lovely Texolite 
wall paint make an ordinary room into a pleasing one. 




Wrong answer! Good furnishings, awkward 
arrangement. Sofa should be centered under 
the window, rug parallel. Large table should 
be at end of the sofa or centered in front. 




This room doesn't add up right. If you have 
a flowered rug, it's safer to stick to solid- 
colored walls, striped or plain curtains. The 
eye welcomes some plain areas to rest on. 




2. With bright fabrics you can often correct the heavy 
look of a room full of dark furniture. Bright flounced cush- 
ions added to these black chairs equals a pickup for the 
room. Chair pads add comfort to chairs as well as color. 



X 6. Strip the room of curtains, shades, pictures, rugs, knick- 
JL knacks, books— then you are ready to start to redecorate. 
7. A room's usefulness has a lot to do with its attractiveness. A 
room is handsomer if people can enjoy themselves there. Make 
your rooms good places for people to work, play, talk, or read 
happily, 8. Rooms get dated, just as clothes do. Bring your 
house up to date with new materials. Try a new paint color- 
it's like a tonic. 9. The needs of your family change. Has some- 
one added a hobby, subtracted a childish habit since you last 
redecorated? Fit your rooms to today's interests. 10. Have 
something interesting to look at in every room you use for 
living. 11. Don't let things which are really ugly subtract from 
the effect of a beautiful picture or a handsome fabric. Show off 
real beauty by keeping simple things around it. 12. Decide 
what you like best about each room, play up those good points. 



MILLION FARM HOMES 




3. Put lamps where they will be used. A good chair and a 
table plus a pleasant lamp equals a more inviting spot for 
leisure hours of reading or conversation. Simple bases and 
light-colored shades are usually best for light and looks. 




4. A clutter of small objects and unframed photographs 
gives a room a restless look, makes it hard to keep clean. 
See how much better this table looks with a few large ob- 
jects — with photographs put inside a neat red album. 




5. Let your walls in a low-ceilinged room seem as high as 
possible by leaving off borders and moldings, using solid- 
colored or striped walls. The tall vase is out of scale — 
it seems to crowd the ceiling. Keep bulky things low. 




7. Another way to liven up a one-color wall scheme is to 
add contrast in woodwork and trim. What a difference 
painting the mantel white, hearth and baseboards black 
made here I Geranium leaves accent the fresh color effect. 




6. Even when a small rug adds good color, it is a nuisance 
if it is put where it is constantly being kicked up. Rugs 
should seem to unite two or more pieces of furniture. Take 
away the annoying rug here, and add a very useful table. 




8. Too much of the same color often makes a room seem 
lifeless. A dull color scheme can often be pepped up by 
adding a bright fabric. This window seems small; cur- 
tains are extended over the wall on both sides to enlarge it. 



A room without color interest . . plus . . one colorful thing . . . divided into a fresh color 
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A room that is too long and narrow . . minus bulky furniture, side pictures . . with interest multiplied 



You can do wonders with color 

Q | You don't have to spend a 
lot of money for furniture, if 
you are willing to do a little work 
to bring the furniture you have 
to life. Paint will do wonders. 
Fabrics made into slip covers can 
transform chairs and sofas. Here's 
what you could do with a big, 
old picture frame from the attic. 




+ 10 




A big old framed picture • . . plus legs, fabric or paint . . . equals 




One of the best ways to 
get a color scheme is to start 
with something in which the colors 
are truly beautiful: a piece of 
china, a fabric, a lovely picture, a 
bowl of flowers. For wall tones 
choose the quieter tones from the 
design. Check all your colors 
against the original inspiration, 
and come through with a vivid, 
fresh-looking room like this one. 



equals ... an inviting spot with furnishings in proper scale. 





The principles of color and 
design that are used in mak- 
ing a fine painting apply to deco- 
rating a room. An artist knows that 
bright colors and animated design 
seem to come toward you. So when 
this long narrow room got bright 
roses at one end, that end seemed 
closer, and the room more friendly. 
Bulky furniture along side walls 
of such a room look like stum- 
bling blocks, often actually are. 



equals ... a new room with walls complementing furniture and rug colors. 
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On these 2 pages 



9 There are a lot of things you can do to make your 
home fit family life better. To plan them, con- 
sider first what each member of the family likes to do 
and what you all enjoy doing together. You will all en- 
joy a beautiful home, of course. Fresh color on the 
walls and comfortable, practical furniture means a lot. 
This section of the building almanac is full of ideas 
for every member of the family. But on these two 
pages are the things that we nominate for Firsts in 
family appreciation. We show two ideas for inexpen- 
sively dressing up a room used for living, or as a sleep- 
ing room for one or two youngsters, with space for 
hobbies and sociability. Hobbies can be used as deco- 
ration: see the water colors stripped on the gingham 
background in the first sketch, and bulletin board for 
snapshots or any prized personal exhibit in the second. 




16 ideas for making your house more livable for 




A WELL-EQUIPPED BATHROOM can give a lot of comfort to the whole family. 
1. Find space for it by dividing a large bedroom, putting it at the end of an upstairs 
hall, or in a big closet. 2. A built-in bench is handy for storing cleaning materials, soiled 
clothing, bulk supplies of soap, paper, drugs. 3. If you top this bench with linoleum it 
will be a fine place for small children to be dried and dressed after their bath. 4. A 
homemade towel rack has plenty of space for family and guests. Set it with edge up. 




AN ORDERLY HOUSE needs cooperation from every member of the family. 1. Make 
it easy for your family to put things away by having a well -lighted place for everything. 
2. A big cupboard is easy to build into utility room or entrance hall. Then you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it! 2. It's a great idea to have individual shelves for 
hobby and sports equipment for each member of the family (doors on two compart- 
ments are left off to show you how to place the divisions). 3. Behind the closed door at 
the left is a wrap cupboard. When building a coat closet allow for wide shoulders and 
heavy collars by having about 4" clearance beyond the width of your hangers. 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 



**A country home, be it ever so plain, with a father and 
mother of sense and gentle culture, is nature's univers- 
ity." Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 

™The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent 
it" Emerson 

"After a day of hard work many families like to 
gather around the fireplace, at the supper table, or on 
the front porch to rest and discuss the happenings of 
the day. Even the youngest one has suggestions to 
offer. Expressing an opinion makes each feel again 
how important he is in his family group. Each feels 
that he belongs and is needed by others in the group. 
This feeling puts a new zest and gladness into living. 

"Too few families know and practice the essentials 
to good physical health. Still fewer know and practice 
the essentials to good mental health. Those who do 
experience a feeling of well-being that makes it 
easier for them to live a full, useful life." 

"Some families are thinking not only of the well- 
being of their immediate families but of the welfare 
of families that will come after them — of their great 
grandchildren. They study and discuss with family, 
neighbors, and specialists, the best use of their land. 
Each has an increasing love and appreciation for the 
land. They take time to look up at the stars. They take 
time to learn to appreciate the order, the beauty, and 
the mystery of the natural world. They take time to 
enjoy the birds, the wild flowers, and the other in- 
teresting things on their farms. Those who come their 
way leave with an increased appreciation for the 
dignity of hard work, and a deeper understanding of 
the joy that can come from work well done." Dosca 
Hale, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 




A SHARED MEDICINE CUPBOARD can be 
as scientific as a pharmacy shop or so higgelty- 
piggelty that you never can find what you want 
in a hurry. For everyone's comfort: 1. Poisons on 
high shelf. 2. A First Aid shelf where all the es- 
sentials are quickly reached. 3. A shelf for large 
hottles. 4. Boxes each labeled with the name of 
one member of the family, are convenient places 
to keep personal medicines and toilet supplies. 
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24 ideas for making your home more livable 
for FATHER 
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Abraham Lincoln said, *7 £Are to see a man joroud o/rte 
place in which he lives. I like to see a man live so that his 
place will be proud of him " 

"Everyone likes comfort, but men demand it" 

Dorothy Draper, 

1. Men who live all day outdoors like plenty of fresh 
air in the house, too. Do you need a bigger window in 
your dining room? With modern heating, you may 
want to enlarge a window in the living room, too. Or 
put a new window in a bedroom, to give air from 
another direction. Ask your dealer to show you new 
stock windows. 

2. A small clcset for electrical repair parts, bulbs, ex- 
tension cords, fuses, will save a lot of time. You can 
build it into the utility room, farm office, or basement. 

3. Father's problems often arise from borrowers who 
do not return his equipment. To take a quick inven- 
tory of your tools and see that they're all in the 
right places, outline space for each in dark paint on 
the wall where they hang. 

4. If space does not permit hanging tools all over a 
large wall, hinge wide boards out from wall above tool 
bench and hang tools on both sides. 

5. To keep small supplies of nails, screws, bolts visi- 
ble and easy to get at, put them in pint Mason jars. 
Attach jar lids to under-side of a hanging shelf. Lids 
remain stationary, jars unscrew to reach contents. 

6. Keep bills, receipts, records and clippings tidy. 
Ledgers, available at any stationery store for 35c, re- 
quire shelf space 12" high, ll" deep. Label backs ac- 
cording to contents. 

7. Instead of closing up an unnecessary door, put the 
doorway space into good use as a place to keep fishing 
equipmeut and guns. Back the open side with Sheet- 
rock wallboard. Stand rods and guns, stock down, 
between wedges. Hold in place with notches cut in 
a shelf. A narrow shelf at the top can hold fish 
hooks, flies and ammunition out of children's reach. 

8. Why not fill the woodbox from outdoors instead of 
hauling wood through the house? A hinged door or 
movable panel set in furring strips, outside, and a 
hinged top of the woodbox, inside, does the trick. 

"To all families come times when there are diffi- 
culties and hard places, but if all, by common consent, 
share in the adjustments, things usually come along 
all right. The hard things seem easier, because all 
stand together." Dosca Hale, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 




FARMING IS A BUSINESS. 1. You will be a better businessman if you 
have a place to keep things that help you be a better farmer. 2. Buy or make 
a simple desk. 3. Put a magazine and catalog rack along one end of your desk 
for ideas that will save you money. 4. A bulletin board above your desk can 
save you time looking for that sale bill, helps you remember something it's 
important to do a week from Thursday. 5. Keep a big calendar visible, too. 




COMFORT IN YOUR LEISURE HOURS will make you a better farmer 
in your work hours. This is the reason it's a mighty good idea to fix up your 
house. Every member of the family should have a chair that just suits him. 
We suggest this one for grandpa to use outdoors in summer, indoors in 
winter. Rig up a magazine and newspaper rack that can be attached to arm. 
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COMFORT WHEN THE DAY'S WORK is over depends, dur- 
ing the busy season, on having an easy way to shed those dusty 
work clothes and wash off the dust and perspiration. 1. Here is 
an idea for a shower stall that could be built either indoors or out. 

2. A work clothes closet beside it makes it just that much 
more convenient. 3. Slatted doors give privacy, look handsome, 
give ventilation when closed. You might have some old shutters 
which could be used for doors. 4. Indoors or out, a shower for 
summer use can be so arranged that water drains away readily. 





A PLACE TO KEEP PAINTS and the equipment for painting 
will save you time and money. 1. This handy table -shelf can be 
built from a large box or simple lumber. 2. For matching, keep 
samples of room colors on paint paddles or brushed on a 
Weatherwood tile. 3. It is easy to cut a cigar box or other small 
box into a wall pocket for color sample folders. 4. Paint guns and 
large stirring buckets can be kept below the shelf, 5. To make 
your paint brushes last a long time wash them thoroughly with 
soap and water the minute you are finished using them. When 
completely dry, lay flat with bristles wrapped in paper. 



WHETHER YOU KEEP YOUR CAR in a garage 
or at one end of the machine shed, you may have 
extra space there for a balcony storage area and a 
work bench. 1. Run your car out when you have a 
big job to do in the shop. Be sure to leave room 
above the car to lift the hood. 2. Cupboards that 
close tight are good for tools that can't stand mois- 
ture. Open shelves are adequate for the quantities of 
machine parts, bolts, and such things, that accumu- 
late in the farm shop. A good shop will help you 
teach your youngsters to be handy with tools, too! 
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35 ideas for making 



your home more livable 



for MOTHER 



te Se£ £/fi/ie house in order" 2 Kings XX, 2. 
If you put a big bell on a pole at the back door, Mother 
will not have to shout when meals are ready. Makes a 
fine place for her Heavenly Blue morning glories to 
climb, too! 

Dad or one of the boys can build in a nice stand for 
house plants. A metal lining will make watering easy. 
More fancy: a bread pan countersunk into one end of 
a wooden table top. 

Build a cleaning closet upstairs as well as down — get 
Mother a duplicate set of cleaning tools, and save 
her steps. 

"When you iron use a rack and coat hangers on which 
to place ironed dresses and shirts. This will save time 
in folding as well as prevent wrinkles. Use a pole or 
roll of paper on which to roll flat starched pieces such 
as household linens. 

"The ideal laundry room is located near the kitchen, 
on the ground floor. It should have an outside as well 
as an inside door, good light, cross ventilation, hot 
and cold water, and good drainage. The walls should 
be light in color, easily cleaned. Wood or concrete 
are generally used. Fatigue from standing on concrete 
floors may be avoided by the worker standing on a 
low wooden platform. This is also a safety precaution 
when electrical devices are used. A laundry stove or 
home built furnace should be used for boiling clothes 
and making starch." Pauline E. Gordon and Elizabeth 
Williams, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
"In providing a y ear-around supply of fruits and 
vegetables for the family, the problems of storage for 
winter use are no less important than those of pro- 
duction, harvesting and processing. 
"The ideal storage place for canned products is one 
that is dark, well ventilated and dry enough to pre- 
vent rusting of the containers. There must be no 
danger of freezing, and the temperature should be as 
uniform as possible. It is preferable that the temper- 
ature be cool, although temperatures up to 75° to 80° 
are not particularly detrimental to canned products 
in storage." J. W. C. Anderson and K. B. Huff, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 

"The use of small articles — cushions, lampshades, 
books, pictures, and all that miscellany which we call 
bric-a-brac — improve or ruin the appearance of a 
room. These little things have great importance since 
they make a room come to life and give it personality, 
but they may also be great telltales — people judge us 
so much by the things which we have about us!" 
Marjorie E. Luce, Home Demonstration Leader, State 
of Vermont 




DIVIDING YOUR CLOSET will give you more room and make it easy 
to keep everything neat and tidy. 1. Use sheets of hardboard for the 
dividing panels. 2. You can build your shoe racks at home by putting a 
small piece of molding along a slanted platform fastened to the bottom 
of your closet. 3. There are lots of ways of finishing the inside of your 
closet. Line the doors with wallpaper, or decorate them with decals. 





FANCY THE SATISF\C"T ION Mother would get from this whole wall of cup- 
boards. 1. We suggest building them horizontally to take folded blankets and thick 
towels more easily. There could be two shelves inside each cupboard. 2. This closet- 
wall is a fine sound insulation too, if you build it where you now have only a thin 
partition and would like to block the passage of sound. 3. The sewing machine door 
can hinge to fold double when open so as to avoid blocking the light. 4. Lined with 
wallpaper this sewing shelf becomes practically a tiny room complete with light. 
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WHY CAN'T POTATOES, apples and onions be right there where 
you want to peel them? 1. A bin that drops back into the wall is 
practical. 2. Notice that the bowls are kept near these bins. 3. Bins 
could be a part of a hollow wall that is full of time and step saving 
tricks. Bins open on the utility room on other side, for easy filling. 




HERE'S A TABLE that will please mother as much as it will 
the teen-age crowd. L Father and the boys can make it from 
inexpensive materials. 2. Parents of young children will applaud 
the no -kicking -under -the table feature, made possible by hav- 
ing the support studs faced with hard board. 3. Hardboard 
undershelf is convenient for napkins, cookbooks, schoolbooks. 



USE SPACE AROUND THE SINK for 
things you most frequently need there. 
1. The splash board above this sink is 
equipped with cup hooks,which let brushes 
and dish mops drain into the sink instead 
of against the paint. 2. A paper towel 
rack is in the most reachable space. 3. 
The lower cupboard is used for large 
utensils and a disbtowel drying rack. 4. 
Upper cupboard has every sort of clean- 
ing material and metal polish used at sink. 





DOWN-CELLAR BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE! Do justice to 
Mother's canning and her knack for quick freezing. 1. Fit up a spot 
where she can keep her winter supplies of food all neatly organized. 
2. It's easy to tack up her lists and check off the things that are 
running low, keep track of how much she needs to put away for 
next year. 3. Have a good light over the deep freeze chest, save 
fumbling. 4. Shelves of jar heights look neat, keep off dust. 



A PROFESSIONAL SET-UP for women 
who love to be neat about their work even 
when it's laundry. 1. The big table is as 
handy for sorting clothes as it is for laying 
out ironed linens. The hanger rod behind it 
keeps those starchy dresses in perfect con- 
dition until they are dry. 2. Good light comes 
in from the left over both ironing board and 
mangle. 3. The shelf beside it is good for all 
those things that it is handy to have nearby 
when you are ironing: beeswax, brush, mend- 
ing tape, needles and thread. 4. A similar 
set of shelves at the tub end of the room 
holds washing powders, soaps and bleach. 




34 ideas for making your home more livable lor 



the YOUNG FOLKS 



"Homes are fine places in which to experiment and 
learn new things. Each person has a chance to express 
individual interests and ideas. The children learn to 
handle money. The smallest members help to build 
places for their own things. They have places for col- 
lections. Each learns about new tools and equipment. 
There is an opportunity for hospitality." Dosca Hale, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

1. To make a dormer window romantic, build a 
windowseat in it. 2. Cushion the top for day-dream- 
ing. 3. Hinge a door at the bottom for treasures. 

Hooks and coat-hangers on the back of your bed- 
room door keep your friends' hats and coats off the 
furniture when they're studying or playing there. 
If you shine your shoes they'll last longer. If you 
do it without being reminded your parents will last 
longer. 1. Ask the grocer for a cream cheese box. 2. 
Paint it the color of your closet. 3. Nail it up inside 
your closet to hold shoe polishes and brushes. 

"Every girl dreams of a room of her own where she 
may 'work her magic' with the furnishings, colors 
and accessories which express her real self. Its 
charm will not be determined by the amount of 
money the girl spends, but by her ingenuity in using 
what she has." Edith Morton and Blanche Coit, 
State College, Pennsylvania 

"Helping prepare the family meals can be fun if you 
learn to cook food to make folks say, 'This is good.' 
To become a good cook: 1. use tried recipes, 2. use 
good ingredients, 3. use standard equipment, 4. be 
accurate in measuring, 5. follow directions." Lydia 
Tarrant and Dorothy N. Truax, State College, 
Pennsylvania 

"A girl who is able to can for the family develops a 
value of self-sufficiency and a pride in her ability to 
assist with the general family living." 
Eleanor B. Winters, State College, Pennsylvania 

Divide a table as shown below, and you have a good 
study desk for two youngsters. 

**A little thing in hand is worth more than a big thing 
in prospect." Aesop'* s Fables. 

"Let the great world spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change ." Tennyson. 




FOR THAT 4 - 1 1 PROJECT, or for Big Sister who dreams of being a 
dress designer, a sewing spot like this one will be an inspiration. 1. The 
fold-up table is built of hardboard hinged to the wall, 2. with a handy 
tape measure glued on top. 3. The windowseat can hold sewing fabrics. 





FEED BAGS can transform a room as well and handily as they can be 
sewn into dresses. 1. In this room, tailored cushions and bedspread from 
feed bags give a cozy sitting-room effect to a room for a teen-age young- 
ster. 2. With red, a good wall color is Pottery Blue Imperial Texolite. 
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A WORKBENCH of their own is a fine thing for the 
boys. They can build it themselves with a little help from 
Dad, and when it's finished the whole family will enjoy the 
things which can be made by your Junior Carpenters. 




GROWN SONS often get the reputation of being untidy. 
1. Here's a way to make your Problem Son hang up his 
sweaters and put away his neckties. 2. Painted hoops make 
sweater hangers. 3. Neckties hang on curtain rings. 




FUN OUTDOORS with the family and a nice place to entertain friends 
of their own age will make your young folks happier, more willing farm- 
ers. Help them build an outdoor picnic table, benches from planed logs, 
an outdoor fireplace. Living outdoors is one of the luxuries of farm life. 




A SELF-HELP BATHROOM is about the best addition you 
can make to your house. 1. A place for everything will encourage 
your teen-age youngsters to join your tidiness campaign. 2. 
Build in plenty of towel and cupboard space. 3. For good order, 
put each member of the family's name above his towel rack. 
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40 ideas for making your home more livable for 



SMALL CHILDREN 



"Parents avoid many discipline problems ivhen equip- 
ment is suited to the child. 

"One of the goals of the home should be to give each 
child a feeling of part ownership, a place to keep his 
possessions, and a space ivhere he may play undis- 
turbed — and undisturbing to adults. Homes arranged 
so that self-help is possible for the children provide op- 
portunities for them to learn to care for themselves, to 
grow in responsibility, and to develop habits of neatness 
and order. 77 

Alice Hutchinson, Michigan State College 

1. A low box, with wood or rubber wheels attached, 
keeps pre-school children entertained for hours. 

2. Fill with odd lengths and widths of lumber, huge 
blocks. Sandpaper all edges to avoid splinters. 

3. Pre-school children and batches of new puppies 
or kittens don't mix with safety, but should get to 
know each other. Keep the discarded play-pen for 
this purpose. Line it with chicken wire, and let the 
new Mother and her baby pups be admired without 
being touched. 

4. Keep tracks of electric trains assembled by at- 
taching to a sheet of hardboard with insulated wire 
or clips. Easy to pick up and put away. 

5. "Houses are built primarily for adults, but 
children's needs change with the years. Parents are 
well repaid for their efforts if simple adaptations are 
made." Michigan State College. 

6. If baby is sharing a room, put a screen between 
his crib and the other bed. Two Weatherwood Panel- 
tile boards, framed in moulding, hinged in the 
middle, allow privacy and two-way decoration. 

7. The new baby deserves special places of his own 
both upstairs and down. A screened box in a sunny 
living room window, can later be used for toys. 

8. "The living room should have in it at least one 
chair to fit each child. A table on which he can place 
his book or materials adds to his comfort. Low 
shelves for a few toys and books give the children a 
feeling of 'belonging' in the living room." 

9. The toddler can share Mother's company and en- 
joy her attention without getting into trouble, by 
being fenced into a corner of his own. 

10. If your built-in bathtub does not go all the way 
across one wall, you can build a deep closet at one 
end. Baby's scale, folding tub, bath tray, and pail 
can be concealed without cluttering the bathroom. 

"It is as important to plan for a time to play as it is to 
plan for a time to eat or a time to sleep 77 

Marguerite F. Little, Pennsylvania State College 




BLOCKS, PAINTS, BOOKS are educational play materials. 1. Make 
it easy for your youngsters to use these materials by building this play 
corner in the nursery or at one end of the kitchen. 2. Steps divide 
for use in other parts of house, hand -holds make easy carrying. 




AN ATTRACTIVE NURSERY need not be expensive. 1. Keep colors 
simple. 2. Use linoleum, washable rugs, spill-proof bedspreads and slip 
covers for furniture. 3. You can make a lot of useful nursery furniture 
by painting orange crates. 4. Above small -hand -level the walls of this 
practical nursery are painted with pale blue Imperial Texolite. 





ORANGE CRATES trans- 
formed into individual lockers. 




A HOME-MADE BENCH with 
shelf below to hold small shoes. 



SELF-HELP IS IMPORTANT to busy farm mothers. L When you 
equip a closet so that a youngster can reach his own clothes, remember 
that he'll be reaching higher next year. 2. Trays are easier to make 
than drawers. Shallow trays make it simple to find clothes without 
rumpling others. 3. Long dowels run through shelves make a fascinat- 
ing stuffed-animal zoo. Designer Paul Bry dreamed up this zoo. 





A HAND-OUT SHELF can be 
built below the kitchen window. 




PETS ARE GOOD FUN, A box 

can make this rabbit hutch. 




A JOGGLING BOARD is lots 
of fun. Use a long strong plank. 



HAVE A DOWNSTAIRS SPOT for daytime care of your baby. 
1. This one is made from a kitchen table, with a full-size bed pad 
folded on top, diapers stacked at one end. 2. The set of shelves can 
be used later for a bookcase. 3. Put all baby's clothes on the 
shelves as you launder them. 4. Keep a tightly covered pail 
with a borax solution under the table to receive wet diapers. 

/ 




A CHILD should have his own 
book shelf, fitted to his books. 
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Ideas for SMALL CHILDREN 

— continued 
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A LOW CUPBOARD with an individual shelf for each child, helps 

develop independence. 1. Tf you let your children take their own 

inexpensive dishes from their cupboard, they will soon handle 
breakables carefully. 2. Line the shelves with scalloped oilcloth, cut 
names from the oilcloth, and glue them inside the cupboard door. 





A TREE HOUSE is easy to make and can be a lot of fun. 1. Build 
a platform out over a long limb that is fairly horizontal to the 
trunk. 2. Be sure to have a safe, solid railing around the platform 
and a safe ladder or steps for access. 3. A pulley to bring up toys 
and picnic lunches will keep youngsters busy and happy for hours. 



A LITTLE UNDER-STAIRS X^OSgJ^fSn be made into an at- 
tractive Toy House for play, and for storing playthings when 
they're not in use. 1. Decorate ceiling with silhouettes of animals 
cut from scraps of cloth. PICTURED BELOW: 2. Near your en- 
trance fit up a closet that small children can really use. 3. Add slat 
pockets for caps, mittens and scarves, or a rack for bats, umbrellas. 
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SCRAPS OF LUMBER, roofing and siding can be made into an 
enchanting indoor or outdoor playhouse. 1. The more stairs, lad- 
ders and peek -holes the better. 2. Don't think that you have to go 
without a playhouse just because you can't build an elaborate one. 
Youngsters can have as much fun imagining the finishing touches. 
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WEATHER 



SCIENTIFIC FORECASTS . . 



LONG-RANGE GUESS . 



. YOU CAN BE A PROPHET 



EVERY FARMER takes a keen interest in the 
weather. He should, because it has such a tremendous 
influence on his income. 

Most farmers, like sailors, become weather prophets 
of necessity. They scan the sky, interpret the clouds, 
and note the shifting of the winds, as they direct their 
work from day to day and even from hour to hour. 

FORECASTS: Working with the farmer is the com- 
plete network of government weather men issuing 
reliable data throughout the day. They pick up the 
paths of storms even before they reach this continent 
and then follow the changing, swirling air masses as 
they proceed across the country or are broken up. 

Scientists who devote a lifetime to int**\ x etation 
of weather data are on the job 24 hours a day. They 
are checking and studying conditions near the earth's 
surface as well as at various levels in the upper air 
where rainfall originates. 

New predictions are promptly released by radio and 
through newspapers. Emergency calls can be made to 
the nearest Weather Bureau office for the most recent 
information. The Bureau is your co-worker and is 
anxious to be of help. Their predictions are over 85 
per cent accurate. Make full use of this service. 

"Some storms can be definitely forecast two days 
or more in advance; others develop so rapidly that 
warnings can be given only a few hours in advance. 
Unlike an almanac guess, however, the modern fore- 
cast can be kept revised up to the minute. . . . 

"Predictions for longer than a week are still in the 
experimental stage. . . . 

"Most day-to-day forecasts for a year or more, like 
those printed in calendars and almanacs, are without 
scientific foundation. . . . Many such predictions are 
no better than a random guess. Yet a surprising num- 
ber of people still think that almanac forecasts are 
reliable."— U.S.D.A. 

THE BAROMETER is one of the most important in- 
struments used for the purpose of weather forecast- 
ing. However, it has been misused and misinterpreted 



AVERAGE ANNUAL 

PRECIPITATION IN INCHES 



in the hands of the layman. Those little words, 
"Fair," "Changeable," "Rainy," and "Stormy," are 
very misleading. A high barometer does not always 
mean fair weather. Nor does a low one always mean 
foul weather. 

If the barometer is "falling," it usually means an 
approaching low-pressure area which indicates stormy 
weather. If it is rising rapidly, it is pretty certain that 
the center of the prevailing low-pressure area has 
passed and that good weather may be expected. 

A good-quality aneroid barometer that has been 
adjusted to your locality should be used. 

CLOUDS: It is possible by being well acquainted 
with the various types of clouds and their reasons for 
being where they are, to become a fairly accurate 
short-term weather forecaster without the aid of in- 
struments. Those interested in doing their own ama- 
teur forecasting by knowing and recognizing cloud 
formations should write to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C, for Yearbook Sepa- 
rate, No. 1820Y, 1941, 5c. 

SIGNS: There are perhaps more rhymes, jingles, 
sayings, and poems about the weather than any other 
one subject. There are a few which have a basis in 
fact: 

"Evening red, morning grey 
Speeds the traveler on his way. 
Evening grey, morning red 
Keeps the traveler in his bed." 

"Rainbow in the morning, sailors take 
warning, 

Rainbow at night, sailors' delight." 
The following are pure fancy: 

Horns of moon tipped down means wet weather; 
horns of moon tipped up means dry weather. 
Groundhog day as a weather forecast. 
Rain on Easter will be followed by rainy Sundays. 
Months coming in like a "lion" or like a "lamb" are 
going out the opposite way. 




AVERAGE LENGTH OF 

FROST-FREE SEASON 






RAINFALL exerts a dominant control over farming. The westerly winds 
lose most of their moisture along the West Coast as ihey are cooled 
when they rise to cross the mountains. East of the Rockies, practically 
all of the moisture is brought in from the Gulf of Mexico by southern 
winds. Precipitation then occurs when cyclonic storms develop as a 
result of cold air moving in from the northwest, which forces the 
warm air up and cools it so that rain condenses and falls. 



LENGTH OF GROWING SEASON is the number of days between 
the last killing frost of spring and the first killing frost of fall. Cotton 
requires a growing season of about 200 days ; corn over 120 days, and 
wheat must have about 90 days. No part of continental United States 
is entirely free from frost. 
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1. Dedicate January to review and replanning of farm business. 

2. Finish the opening inventory for the farm accounts. 

3. Close books for last year— take lessons from results. 

4. Income tax statement and payment due January 15. 

5. Complete crop and livestock plans for new year. 

6. Test every decision against other crop or livestock possibilities. 

7. B*eed keifa*d and date* coutd fa* fait faedttenina. 

8. Olde* ckickd and U**Aen fxoultd fa* iedt detection*. 

0. Test seed and order additional requirements for spring. 

10. Order fertilizer and take delivery if supply is short. 

11. Finish repair and reconditioning of all machinery. 

12. Build needed hog houses and brooder houses. 
I j. Buy feed needed before new harvests. 

14. Consider sale of surplus hay and grain. 

f5. Qua*d aaaindt pAotein and vitami n defacioncied in o*eedina itocA. 
/6. Sett timle* that Inontd le marketed — nde detected cnttina. 
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/. Baainuinf in MoacA, dt*iue fa* ttia c*oa and liaeitocA *etn*nd. 

2. Creep-feed pigs at two weeks* castrate at six weeks. 

3. Dock and castrate early lambs , start creep feeding. 

4. Start use of early rotation pasture. 

5. Keep stock off permanent pasture until grass 3 to 6 inches. 

6. Sell fall pigs on strong spring market. 

7. Sell common-grade fed cattle— highest prices of year. 

8. Go slow in buying cattle to graze. 

9. Spring wheat is usually more profitable than flax. 

10. Repair tile and open up drainage ditches. 

11. Clean up rest of manure and waste for fertilizer. 

12. Oats seeded in March produce highest yields — most areas. 

13. Seed oats into thin alfalfa— more and better hay. 

14. Plow early for corn and cotton. 

f5m ?Sff/tiy ptKtivitt y ddeeet ctaue* tttttit it entt ttitt. 

f6. Sta*t Latdina lanae dnelte*d and a*ain d to* a a e . 



1, May is the critical planting month of the year. 

2. Plant corn at late dates recommended for borer control. 
J. Kill weeds with extra discing just before planting. 

4. Use harrow or weeder as corn is coming up. 

5. Plant soybeans as soon as corn is planted. 

6. Soybeans are more drouth and chinchbug resistant than corn. 

7. On dtopina land, plant on canton* and dt*ip c*op. 

8. Plant neaan cotton land fa*dt, and dJuUUuu. 

9. Variable depth cotton planters preferred — use fertilizer liberally. 

10. Plant supplemental grazing crops for summer use. 

11. Mow weeds on permanent pastures. 

12. Sell young cockerels and cull pullets as broilers. 

13. Move pullets onto range. 

14. Be alert to screw-worms — use "Smear 62". 

/j. Repair harvest machinery and buy extra parts and supplies. 
16. Build needed grain storage; clean and disinfect old bins. 



"The way to obtain efficient production on the farm is to make 
complete use of all the resources. That implies full utilization of 
the labor \ power \ machinery y buddings , feed and all other re- 
sources** Michigan Agricultural College, 



1. Get set during February for rusk of new season. 

2. Disinfect pig, chick and lamb brooders— make ready for use. 
j. Chicks for fall layers should be moved into brooders. 

4. Save every pig and lamb — be a faithful nursemaid. 

5. Finish pruning — plant trees and some shrubbery. 

6. Buy high-yielding seed — sell or feed inferior varieties. 

7. Sfa*ead all mann*e and dtacA LnUd. 

8. *Joft-d*edA dmall fAaind, padtn*e and nan untk fa*tili^e*. 

9. Start seeding small grains and legumes. Set Kudzu. 

10. Feed weakened range stock — guard against late winter losses. 

11. Sell surplus machinery and work stock. 

12. Watch cattle and hog market — sell on early highs. 

13. Check stored corn and other grain for excess moisture. 

14. Start spring painting and clean up when fields are wet. 

15. Landscape the yard with shrubs, trees and grass seeding. 

16. Review debts, get low interest, and make regular payments. 



April 



1. Make every April day count toward a high-profit year. 

2. Critically examine small grain to decide whether to leave. 

3. Kill sweet clover by plowing after 12 inches high. 

4. Vaccinate pigs at 7 weeks, wean at 8 to 9 weeks. 

5. Breed sows 3 days after weaning pigs. 

6. Sell last of fall pigs. 

7. Sett balance o£ common~a*ade fad cattle. 

8. CltecA fxodditU m p*afatd ca*efadln iefa*e bnnina cattle to a*afe. 

0, Keep spring pigs, lambs and chickens on full feed. 

10. Cull hens severely, sell roosters. 

11. Separate young pullets and cockerels. 

12. W 'ell-prepared seed and root beds give higher yields. 

13. Push spring planting as season permits. 

14 Keep stock off grass until it is 3" to 6" high. 

15. Itde n ia / tm d t amonnt of fa*UUae* *ecammended. 

/6. On wet dand f c onditi o n l*a*nd and dnedd fa* Aon dto*aaa. 
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HUB 



/. Jdate pl ont i n ad and ea*ln Ua*oedt donite np. uto*k in June. 

2. Keep planting until all cultivated land is in crop. 

j. Shift to most depen^ible crops as season grows late. 

4. In South, const ,<r grain sorghums instead of corn in June. 

5 Plant a second crop where season and moisture permit. 

6. Investigate mungbeans for use in the South. 

7- Last call for planting supplemental summer pasture. 

8, Cultivate corn, do not "plow" it. 

9. Plant sweet potatoes — vine cuttings usually make best potatoes. 
10. Plant late gardens — too often neglected after spring. 

11 Can you extend irrigation to part of the garden? 

12. Cut hay in proper state for highest quality. 

13. Avoid spontaneous combustion by storing only well-cured hay. 

14. Open laying houses and hog houses and use ranee shelters. 
/5. Ptavide an abunda n ce of clean mate* fa* dtocA and poult**. 

/6. Candida* deltina cattle faam dontke*n padtufted iefa*e dnmme*. 



follow *7U+ &*UUt+U ^axnunf % Aoutd.-J!ettoX fax max* dpecdfic 

apfUicatiOH. to cUaHfinf production and economic condition* 




1. Small grain and hay harvests take precedence in July. 

2. Plow for winter wheat — July plowing gives highest yields. 

3. Summer fallow land to be seeded to alfalfa. 

4. Check regularly for boll-weevil — do not spare poison. 

5. Fertilize corn at last cultivation — plow shallow. 

6. Plant more late crops — sudan, millet, buckwheat. 

7. Sudan U leadu to fXafe aJten 7 incited, kiak. 

8. 9f neceddaxn, feed ox fXaf* alfalfa to ma i n t a i n milk pxoduction. 

g. Top out and sell early lambs that are fat. 

10. Begin selling market sows — usually prices are highest for year. 

11. Control flies with DDT. 

12. Provide shade for poultry and livestock 

Ij. An abundance of clean* fresh water is a necessity. 
14. Treat lambs and ewes for stomach worms. 

f5. Co mplete ptand fax fall building Xepaixd, and conjunction. 
f6. fiepaix ox XeLuild coxn o%ilu and cotton konded. 



H September tf% 



/. On Soptem&eX, deed, kaxaedl, aot Xeadu fox uuntex. 

2. Complete fall seedings, but hold wheat for fly date. 

3. Plant plenty of winter legumes and pasture crops. 

4. South: plant blue lupine, caley pea, vetch, crimson clover. 

5. Push cotton picking for high-quality lint. 

6. Good quality fed cattle are usually highest at this season. 

7. Winterize *. ' machinery on last use, and store. 

8. Cut trees for winter wood before leaves drop. Work up later. 

9. Put farm leases in writing and get signed. 

10. Creep-feed fall pigs, castrate at 6 weeks, vaccinate 7 weeks. 

11. Flush ewes on succulent pasture or feed before breeding. 

12. Start using lights in laying houses. 

13. Sell cattle early off ranges, save weight and price shrinkage. 

14. Push building repairs and insulation for winter. 

/5. fiepaix coxn cxikd and axxanae fox o ver f l ow d tox a qe. 

/6. Staxt fonna folkd in Colleae — aiae tltem a food education. 



<pf August it 



1. Get ready for fall seedings and harvests in August. 

2. Tenants* select your landlord and make next years lease. 
J. Land owners , select your tenants and complete leases. 

4. Push lime spreading. 

5. Construct terraces, waterways, dams, other soil conservation aids. 

6. Seed alfalfa, grass and fall and winter pasture crops, 

7. Padtuxe id- nou% cheapest feed — plan fox uuntex and dpxina. 

8. Ploudna tuneat axound dJtanld io completed eaxlf in montlu 

9. Finish second mowing of weeds on pastures. 

10. Clean laying houses and move in the pullets. 

11. Ranchers, start selling fat cows and heifers. 

12. Sell hogs on high August-September markets. 
I j. Before winter y modernize and repair the barn. 

14. Push work on modernizing and repairing the house. 

75. Insulate to save winter fuel and preserve health. 

16. Paint both inside and out during this lull in farm work. 



©rtuber 



1. Push harvests and make crop and livestock adjustments in October. 

2. Previous hard work is lost if harvest is neglected. 

3. Soybeans to store must not have over 14% moisture. 

4. Sale of excess crops at harvest is usually sound business. 

5. Buy needed feed if local conditions justify. 

6. Reduce livestock to feed available — consider next year's pasture. 

7. Sell cull milk coatd and lorn pxoducexd aefoxe unntex feed 

8. Buu feedex cattle — udualkf loumdt Ikid montk. 

Q. Allow pastures to recover 3" growth before winter. 

10. Wean fall pigs 8 to o weeks * breed sows J days later. 

11. Breed ewes early for early lambs. 

12. Check fire hazards and adjust insurance to full coverage. 

1 j. Regulate income taxes — should more be spent before year ends? 

14. Soil convervation, lime, phosphates, drainage are sound money uses. 

f5. mtfome will Uaue lona ndo dnxina adntex — id. it xead u?' 

/6. Altex iuitdinad to make woxk eadiox and pro duct i o n nianeX. 



1. Push harvests to completion and start feeding in November. 

2. Leave "soft" corn in field to cure, or ventilate cribs. 

3. Push cotton picking to completion — lint and quality waste fast. 

4. Push fall plowing, depending on soil — include the garden. 

5. Clean up and burn fence rows and insect harbors. 

6. Guard timber against fire. 

7. Pxnne; put Xabtut auaxdd on nouna fxuit txeod. 

8. Plant txeed. on UmLeX land — foxedtxn paud. 

9. Destroy rats and other thieves of feed. 

10. Winter dairy heifers and beef cattle in open sheds where possible. 

11. Give laying flocks every attention — highest egg prices of year. 

12. Sell hogs early, or delay past December low. 

13. Start feeding common steers for spring market. 

14. Get rid of ox~lice and other like pests. 

15. Balance feed rations to get maximum gains and production. 

16. Tighten up buildings for severe weather — dont neglect ventilation. 



immbrr ^ 

/. Balance accountl in ^becemtex and dtaxt neut neaX pland,. 

2. Avoid bunching income in one year — boosts income tax. 

3. Collect bills and old accounts; pay debts. 

4. Sell timber that should be sold — use marked tree basis. 

5. South: treat stored grain for weevil. 

6. Order fertilizer — plan liberal use as recommended. 

7. Order seeds, after checking yields on comparable local soils. 

8. Have tractors overhauled and other machines repaired. 

9. Common steers and fall pigs should be on full feed. 

10. Breed dairy heifers and cows for fall freshening. 

11. Do winter plowing, cut cotton and corn stalks, spread manure. 

12. Study work simplification, and alter home and farm buildings. 

13. Read practical books and bulletins as winter study course. 

14. Restudy farm layout, improvements, crop and livestock plans. 
f5. "Take a co m p l ete inaentoxu ad of ^becemhox 3f. 

f6. fieiueu* noux inoedtment pxoaxam and make ox xeoide noux 

"One farmer ts successful, while another, having a farm the same size 
with the same type of soil, has a difficult it me to make ends meet. Oh. 
vtously such differences are due largely to differences in the organization 
of the farms and tn the practices used in their operation. For in farming 
as tn other lines of industry some operators are more prompt and more 
skillful*' Illinois University, 
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WEATHER FACTS AND HOW TO USE THEM 





A comparatively small number of able and success- 
ful farmers now feed most of the population. This 
vast accomplishment is made possible by the in- 
creased use of science and skillful management. 
The ability successfully to cope with changeable 
weather and climatic limitations is important. The 
degree of success of individual farmers is largely 
set by the ability to work with or "manage" the 
effects of weather. 

WHEN IT IS TOO WET 

Drainage is installed and kept in perfect 
working order. Diversion ditches and levees 
keep off water. Early maturing crops are 
used and crops are planted immediately after 
floods. On land subject to flood, crops are promptly 
harvested. A vigilant watch is kept to prevent 
erosion. In making the crop plan, cultivation of 
rolling land is kept to a minimum, 

Alsike clover and canary grass are used for hay 
and pasture. Fall plowing speeds spring work. 
Planting is shallow. Crops are used that can be 
varied as to planting date and use. A good example 
of this practice is grass that can be used for hay, 
silage, pasture or seed. 

Barn hay dryers and silos save the hay. Dehy- 
drators dry products so they will keep. Corn and 
other grains are saved in storage by use of venti- 
lators and dryers, and by turning as needed. Barns 
and sheds protect crops and livestock. 

Peak field labor requirements are avoided at 
wet periods of the crop year. A note book or memo 
pad is used to record jobs to be done on rainy days 
or when field work cannot be done. 

WHEN IT IS TOO DRY 

Irrigation, summer fallowing, "trash" farm- 
ing, mulching, contour farming and ditches 
to spread water, are used to get and save more 
moisture for crops and range vegetation. More 
humus helps hold water in the soil. Fall and early 
spring plowing and other methods of compacting 
seed beds are used. Planting is deeper. Listing may 
be used. The competition of weeds and crops for 
moisture is eliminated. 

Grain sorghums and soybeans are substituted 
for corn. Corn planting dates are varied so part of 
crop will escape summer drouth. Range or pasture 
grass is maintained at least 10% above normal 
requirements. Supplemental grazing crops such as 
Sudan grass are planted for use in summer or other 
dry periods. Alfalfa or other hay may be pastured 
instead of cut for hay. 

Fewer buildings are needed for shelter of prod- 
ucts and livestock in a dry climate. 






WIIEN IT IS TOO COLD 

Warm buildings are used to protect people, 
livestock, and products such as potatoes and 
apples. Pig brooders in well-built hog houses 
permit the production of early spring pigs to sell 
at the highest price period of the year. Lamb 
brooders and warm sheds enable the production of 
early premium-priced lambs. On ranches sheds 
prevent losses from cold at shearing time. Chick 
brooders in well-insulated brooder houses make 
possible the most profitable parts of the poultry 
business: eggs and broilers. 

Water should be heated for poultry and live- 
stock. Smudge fires are used to save fruit from 
frost. "Soft" corn is put in silos or left to cure on 
the stalk. If corn is cribbed in this condition, ven- 
tilators or dryers should be used. 

WHEN IT IS TOO HOT 

Buildings are insulated against heat and 
opened for free ventilation. Milk houses, 
cellars, cold rooms and refrigerators preserve 
the quality of products. An abundance of clean 
fresh water is provided for livestock. Salt is kept 
before stock. Ample shade should be provided for 
poultry and all kinds of livestock. 

Constant guard is kept against pests such as 
screw- worms. Flies are controlled by sprays. Oats 
are not planted late. Wheat is not planted before 
the fly-free date. Alfalfa meal is kept in cold stor- 
age to preserve carotene. Cold treatment is given 
certain seeds to stimulate proper germination. 
In a hot climate it is necessary to produce only 
infertile eggs and gather them frequently. 

WHEN IT IS WIM>V 

Wind is used to pump water and generate 
power. Windbreaks protect farmsteads, crops, 
and livestock. Wind erosion of soils is re- 
duced by cover crops, "trash" farming, wind- 
breaks, and reduced and proper cultivation. 

Buildings are given extra bracing, and complete 
tornado and wind storm insurance is carried. 
Houses should be located so prevailing winds do 
not bring objectionable odors toward the house. 
Conclusion: These illustrate only a few of the 
many ways that farmers maintain production and 
quality regardless of the weather. Much comfort 
and economy can be added to any farm by the use 
of proper buildings, insulation, roofing and siding. 
They modify the effects of weather and can greatly 
increase profits. 

These tips on farming in different extremes of 
weather refute the old saying that the farmer can 
do little or nothing about the weather. There is 
much that he can and should do. 



YOUR BARN 

Here are important points 

to consider when you remodel 

I. Alter unused parts of a barn. Changes such as the following 
have caused many parts of barns to be idle: 

A. Change in type of production such as growing more hay 
and less gi ain, or dairy cows in place of beef cows or hogs. 

B. Mechanization has replaced horses, so stalls, feed bins, 
and harness rooms are not needed. 

C. Old-fashioned equipment is awkward to use. 

2. Before starting work, make a drawing to scale of the out- 
side lines of the barn and any permanent posts or partitions that 
are absolutely necessary for structural support. With such a 
bare outline, draw several possible arrangements to give the 
facilities that are needed. Do not be satisfied with one trial plan. 

3. After you think you have the plan best adapted to your 
barn and your farm requirements, get the advice and judgment 
of others, such as your lumber dealer, your local carpenter or 
contractors, the successful farmers among your neighbors, 
your county agent, and the vocational teacher. 

4. Plan to rebuild safely — use fire-resistant roofing and siding 
when replacing worn roofs and shabby walls. 

5. Work simplification is of paramount importance. Labor is 
one of the most costly items of farm operation. Therefore, plan 
carefully to save steps and to eliminate hard, awkward work. 

6. Hay is a costly item to handle and it is difficult to cure and 
store in a way to retain maximum quality. Plan your hay space. 

7. Electricity should be used to do an increasing number of 
jobs on the farm. It is power that can be divided and carried to 
any point where needed, merely by running wires. 

In the barn you will eventually want many motor-driven 
machines and electrical units to save labor and increase pro- 
duction. A man or woman can earn only about one-fourth cent 
to one cent per hour doing work which can be done with elec- 
tric motors. (Ohio State University.) 

Electricity is already milking cows, pumping and heating 
water, elevating hay and feed, grinding feed, cleaning barns. 

8. Water systems will become much more generally used, 
now that electricity is available. Water should be piped into the 
barn for livestock use and for fire protection. 

An abundance of fresh, clean water is necessary for maximum 
production of milk, meat and eggs. 

9. Plan your barn to save all manure that is produced. It will 
up crop yields and increase the grazing capacity of your farm. 
Study the advantages of the loafing-type dairy barn. Portable 
buildings help distribute manure over fields and pastures. 

Arrange the barn so that power equipment can be used to 
load the manure. Attachments are already available for tractors. 

10. Modernize when you repair. 

THIS USELESS WRECK became a modern all-purpose barn. The 
former owner had allowed it to fall to pieces, but the foundation 
was firm and the structure of fine old hand-hewn beams was sturdy. 

1. U-S-G Sheathing, nailed to outside frame, replaced old sheathing. 

2. Staggered joints add strength and protection. 

3. Walls completed, roof was framed by2"x4" lumber on 2' centers. 

4. Fortified Mineral-Surfaced Roll Roofing was cemented in place. 

5. Sturdy fireproof sheathing ready to be covered with siding. 

6. Finished with Glatex asbestos cement siding — never needs paint. 



MODERNIZE WHEN YOU REPAI1 
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THIS IS THE original plan of fhe barn. Much of the space is made useless 
hy mechanized farming. Below are shown four ways to make over this barn. 



OLD BARNS LIKE THIS ONE 
MAKE CHORES HARD, 
NEED REMODELING 
FOR TODAY'S FARMING PLAN 



"TEAR THEM UP BUT DON'T TEAR THEM DOWN" 
Buildings with good frames often can be rearranged and 
repaired economically to give many years of additional 
service. It is much less expensive to repair than to re- 
build. When repairing, rearrange for greater usefulness 
and for convenience to save time and labor. Take out un- 
used horse stalls. Locate bins close to where stock is fed. 
Cut in doors or passageways to shorten the chore routes. 
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REMODELED FOR A DAIRY HERD 
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REMODELED FOR A LOAFING DARN 
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SPACE for 1 2 dairy cows. Partition off horse stalls where required by milk 
inspectors. For more cow room, replace maternity pens with stanchions. 
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FLOOR PLAN showing rearrangement for pen type dairy barn with four- 
stall milking room. Also conveniently located feed bin and 2 horse stalls. 
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rouR BARN 
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REMODELED FOR A GENERAL BARN 
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ARRANGED for two milk cows, two horses, with driveway storage space 
and a convenient feed bin. There is also a pen for feeder cattle or sheep. 
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A CONVENIENT arrangement for four milk cows and two horses. The 
handy feed bin is centrally located. There is a large pen for cattle or sheep. 



BUILD A FLEXIBLE BARN 




PLAN FOR POLE BARN 
ORIGINATED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 



The barn is a symbol of our changing 
mid-century agriculture. Every sign 
points to an extended period of rapid 
change. If you are building a new barn 
or remodeling your old one, plan a barn 
that can be rapidly and inexpensively con- 
verted for other uses than those you plan 
immediately. Here are 6 things that it 
will be wise to consider: 

1. Keep the design simple, for easier 
conversion and expansion. 2. The less 
cut up the interior, the less will be the 
expense of rearrangement and the more 
salvageable the building materials. 

3. Long-time maintenance is lower on a 
simple plan. Usually the initial invest- 
ment is less, too. A barn erected as a 
monument to the builder may very likely 
become a tomb. 

4. It should be possible to drive into 
your barn to load manure or unload 
feed. 5. Make maximum use of floor 
space to handle as much livestock as pos- 
sible. 6. When building, gauge the size 
of your future operations. If you have 
small children you can normally expect 
to expand your operations as the children 
grow older and become able to help with 
the farming. But if you have grown, un- 
married sons, be cautious about build- 
ing large units which you may have to 
operate at a fraction of their capacity 
in a few years as the boys marry and 
leave home. 

After an absence of many years, the 
pole barn is coming back into favor. 
Formerly, its usefulness was limited by 
the length of time it took dry or damp 
rot, or termites, to undercut the poles. 
With modern treated poles barn dura- 
bility has been extended beyond normal 
needs. A pole barn has 9 advantages: 

1. It cuts down the amount of material 
needed outside and inside. 

2. It is easily and quickly erected. 

3. It has great structural strength with- 
out bracing. 

4. The poles replace foundation, foot- 
ings, and framing. 

5. There are few internal obstructions 
because poles are widely spaced. 

6. The pole frame allows low-cost con- 
struction. 



7. The hay space extends to the ground 
in the center of the building. 

8. The barn can be made as small or as 
large as is desired. The illustrations 
indicate that on one side 20 feet can 
be omitted and added later. 

9. By using easily movable partitions, 
with non-permanent fastenings, many 
arrangements to suit various enter- 
prises are possible. This is, of course, 
a good principle to follow in building 
any type of barn. 

The question may well be asked, "What 
about the new methods of curing hay? 
How do we know that loft space will be 
necessary at all within the next ten 
years? Or will we perhaps find ourselves 
with inadequate loft space, if there is a 
decided trend toward loft curing?" 

There is no sure answer to this ques- 
tion. Many of the revolutionary things 
going on in agriculture are in a state 
of flux and it may be many years before 
they crystallize. The best that you can 
do is to build as inexpensively as pos- 
sible and to make what you do build as 
flexible as possible. 

It is no longer asking too much of 
any one barn that it be flexible enough 
to handle any type of livestock enter- 
prise. The type of barn projected here 
should be able to convert from beef 
cattle to dairy cattle, from sheep to 
steer feeding, or from hogs to poultry. 

In building a barn, keep in mind you 
are running a "boarding house." Each 
animal must pay rent — rent which is fixed 
between comparatively narrow limits. A 
fancy hotel arrangement can increase 
costs without raising more livestock to 
pay for them. The purpose of every 
farmer should be to collect from his 
animal boarders more rent at less cost. 
To do this, combine efficient methods 
of animal husbandry with barn planning. 

The modern barn may very well be 
considered efficient if it accomplishes 
four things: 

1. Improves, as well as maintains, the 
quality of stored products. 

2. Eliminates unnecessary jobs. 

3. Simplifies necessary jobs. 

4. Does work, as farm machinery does. 
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MORE MILK PROFITS 



Dairying is a scientific business that only intelligence can make profitable 




Dairying is one of the most dependable of all farm enter- 
prises. It gives regular income all year and usually continues 
to show profits even in depression years. 

LOAFING BARN AND MILK PARLOR 

1. Loafing barns are replacing stanchion barns on many farms. 

2. Manure production and value to soil is doubled by re- 
ducing bacterial action, saving all the liquid and preventing 
any leaching. The elements in manure, used as fertilizer, are 
worth $30 to $40 per year per cow. 

FOR MORE MILK 

3. Cull out the unprofitable and diseased cows. Purdue 
University has shown that three high-grade cows, each pro- 
ducing 8,000 lb. of milk annually, yield three times as much 
net profit as five cows giving about 4,000 lbs. each. 

4. Feed liberal amounts of the best roughage to the heaviest 
producing cows. 

5. Supplement roughage with an efficient grain mixture. 
Feed according to production, particularly to heavier pro- 
ducers in early stages of lactation. 

6. Grind all grains for milk cows. About one- third of the 
grain is wasted when fed unground. 

7. Pasture is your cheapest feed. Comparative costs are 
approximately as follows: 

$2.69 grain 
1.39 silage 
1.04 hay 
.37 pasture 

8. Keep milking cows comfortable. See that they have good 
ventilation, salt, and plenty of water that is not colder than 
well temperature. 

9. Disposing of the bull will make space and feed available 
for another cow. Artificial breeding service in your area may 
make this possible. 

10. Have cows freshen in the early fall in order to sell the 
heavy flow at the high fall and winter prices. 

11. Breed cows two months after calving. This will permit 
them to freshen at about the same time each year. 

12. Raise the calves on less milk. Replace it largely with 
dry feed. Some save 500 lbs. to 800 lbs. of milk per calf. 

13. Keep the herd healthy. Follow a rigid sanitation pro- 
gram. Watch closely for signs of mastitis. Milk infected 
cows last to avoid spreading the disease. 

FAST MILKING AND MASTITIS CONTROL 

14. Milk on an exact schedule. 

15. Massage the cow's udder while washing it with warm 
chlorine water. Use a separate paper towel or clean cloth for 
each cow. 

16. Use a strip cup to check for possible mastitis. Chemi- 
cally test the foremilk once a month. 

17. Apply the teat cups within 1 minute after washing the 
udder and leave on only 2J/£ to 3 minutes. Use a timer. 

18. Dip teat cups into cold water and then into warm 
(130°F) chlorine water before using on the next cow. 

19. Fast milking means more milk, less stripping, less 
udder trouble, and time saved. 

20. Milk cannot be cleaned — it must be kept clean. A sani- 
tary milking stable and milk house with clean utensils and 
prompt cooling of milk are the only way to produce superior 
milk. Good dairy practices need daily attention. It is easier 
to keep a barn clean than to clean up a bacteria-laden herd. 




THREE CHORE-SAVING IDEAS I 

a. Feed Cart saves time and 
labor, miles of walking. One 
trip takes the place of 10-12 
trips with a feed basket. 

b. Grain Chute from an over- 
head bin brings feed down 
quickly and easily, avoids 
waste, saves hand carrying. 

c. Milk Cart carries several 
cans on one trip, uses less 
energy than it takes to handle 
a single can. 




lean-to milking parlor allows for 6 milking stalls, enough 
for a 30-cow herd. Apply U'S*G Sheathing and cover with 
siding. Cows stay clean and comfortable in pens between 
milkings. Before building, submit plans to local Board of Health. 



SANITATION, INSULATION, VENTILATION and FIRE PROTEC- 
TION signalize the quarters of this fine herd. Walls and ceiling, 
including beam, are covered with Sheetrock wallboard. Walls 
are insulated with Red Top Wool bats. Note wide alley, 
efficient gutter. Profits come from this kind of management. 
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framework for portable brooder house, 12' x 16', to be 
enclosed with U*S"G Sheathing and covered with siding. Easy 
to move. Seeit usedas winter quarters on top of opposite page. 




range shelter 10' x 12' is the ideal place for 300 healthy 
chicks or about 125 pullets. It is easy to build, low in cost, 
light in weight, easy to move, durable, and practical. 




new poultry house. Enclose with U*S'G Sheathing; cover 
with siding. Has ventilation and insulation to eliminate damp- 
ness, is fire-resistant, dry, warm in winter, cool in summer. 




interior of new poultry house gives plenty of light 
and air. Practical feed hopper is divided for 26% concen- 
trated mash, two kinds of grain, and shells and grit. Note 
dropping pit. 



MORE DOLLARS FROM 

Practically every farm raises chickens. They survive 
with so little care that net enough thought is given to 
management. Farm flocks can be made to pay much 
larger returns by practices such as these: 

1. Efficient-size laying flocks for farms are 200 to 500 hens, 
when the family supplies the labor. 

2. For 200 heavy breed hens, a house 24'x30' is required. 
The same house will hold about 250 leghorn hens. 

For 500 heavy-breed hens, floor space equal to 36'x50' is 
needed. The leghorn capacity is 600 hens. 

3. Order baby chicks before January 15 for delivery 
February 20 to March 15. These dates are important. Get 
good chicks started at the right time for pullets to start lay- 
ing in early fall, when eggs are becoming scarce and high in 
price. See the chart below showing when eggs are highest. 

4. Start with 50% more pullet chicks than the number of 
laying hens you want. To get 200 hens, buy 600 unsexed 
chicks or 300 sexed chicks. This number allows rigid culling 
to get a full flock of excellent pullets. 

5. It costs about 9 cents more each to produce pullets from 
sexed chicks, according to Purdue University. For farm 
flocks, unsexed chicks are recommended, unless brooding 
space or labor is too limited. 

6. Well-constructed brooder houses such as those in the 
accompanying illustrations will not only save chicks but get 
them off to a vigorous start. Regardless of late winter storms, 
such houses give perfect temperature control. 

7. A brooder house 12'x20' will care for 600 chicks. 

8. Prepare the brooder house at least one week in advance 
of arrival of the chicks. Scrub the floor with lye water. Spray 
the interior with a good disinfectant. Absolute sanitation is 
necessary for success. At least two days before the chicks are 
due, cover the floor with fine litter to a depth of one inch 
and start the electric brooder or stove. This will warm up the 
house and permit. Angulation of the equipment. 

9. When the chicks arrive, place feed and warm water be- 
fore them. Give them close attention during the first week to 
get all started at eating, drinking and brooding. For the first 
few days, maintain a hover temperature of 90° to 100°. After 
that, gradually reduce the temperature three to five degrees a 
week. Be guided by the action of the chicks. If they are 
active and eating, they are comfortable. 

10. Confine the chicks to the brooder house and sun porch 
until the cockerels are sold. 

11. Separate pullets and cockerels April 20 to May 15. 




Prices received by farmers for eggs (1935-44 average) 



POULTRY AND EGGS 



12. Sell cockerels and first culling of pullets about May 1 to 
June 15. Weights should be two to three pounds. Broiler 
prices are then at their peak — see the graph below. 

13. Grow the pullets on clean range where there have not 
been chickens during the previous two years. 

14. Range shelters such as the one shown in the illustra- 
tion can be used as a "sun porch" in connection with the 
brooder house by use of wire floors. Range shelters give all 
the protection needed by the pullets. 

15. Free-choice feeding allows the pullets to select what 
they need. A practical hopper should be divided to feed 26% 
concentrated mash; two kinds of grain; and shells and grit. 

16. During the first half of August, clean the laying house 
and thoroughly disinfect it and move in the pullets. 

17. All-pullet flocks are most profitable. If any hens have 
been carried over, they should be housed separately. 

18. Heavy culling of hens should start in April. It is seldom 
practical to carry over more than 50% as many hens as 
there will be pullets to go into the laying flock. 

19. Keep roosters only when eggs are wanted for hatching. 

20. Electric lights, if available, should be started during the 
last half of September. Use them all winter to give the birds 
a 12 to 14 hour working day. Use 50-watt lights with re- 
flectors. They should be above the feed and water, about 6' 
above the floor. Space about 10' apart and make certain they 
also shine on the roost space. 

21. Cull continuously. Eliminate defective pullets or hens 
that are not profitable producers. Sell pullets that become 
fat and coarse. They will not produce many eggs. 

22. Do not tolerate disease. Remove sickly or diseased 
layers as soon as detected. 

23. Keep visitors, dogs and cats out of the laying house. 
Sudden fright can check laying or even cause hens to go 
into a moult. 

24. Produce infertile eggs. Gather them twice a day. Pro- 
tect them from extreme heat or cold until they are sold. 
Market at least every week during the winter and two or 
three times a week in the summer. 

25. Where possible, sell to a market that pays a premium 
for quality. For such a market, grade eggs, keep clean. 

Use proved methods, good housing, efficient equipment, 
and liberal amounts of the right kinds of feed to step up 
the profits from your poultry. High product ion and low 
costs per unit of production result from good manage- 
ment and will be well rewarded. 
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Monthly average priee of broilers 




hay feeder, easily built of odd 
lengths of lumber, keeps leafy al- 
falfa hay where hens can get at it. 
Avoids waste. Encourages laying. 




portable four-pen hog house, 12' x 16', gives the con- 
venience of a central farrowing house, with economy and sani- 
tation of individual houses. Durable Sil-O-Ett roofing over solid 
sheathing makes practical roof. Easy to build; conservative in cost. 




electric pig brooder, easily constructed from odd lengths of 
lumber, a basin used as reflector, and one high-powered electric 
light bulb. Minimizes loss of early pigs; saves an average of l 1 /2 
pigs per litter. This keeps pigs safe from sows; safe from blizzards. 




pig creep allows 2-week-old pigs to get at their fed, keeps out 
chickens and larger hogs. Easily constructed of narrow strips. Leave 
one end of netting loose to put in feed. Note the small doors, 
for baby pigs, attached to the frame by leather hinges at tops. 



HOGS ARE 



The "mortgage lifters" continue to be one 
of the highly profitable farm enterprises. 
Hogs regularly make big money for those 
who follow a system and a few important 
principles. Here are 20 suggestions that will 
put extra dollars in your pocket: 

1. Streamline production to get year-round use of 
brood sows, hog house and other equipment. It is 
most important to time farrowing and sales to hit the 
two high market periods of the year. 

2. Where the climate and other conditions permit, 
this means a two-litter system with the brood sows 
working all year, producing double the number of pigs. 

3. Breed the sows October 9 to 24, three days after 
weaning the fall pigs so the sows will farrow about 
February 1 to 15. Why? Because it gives the pigs a 
full six months in which to grow to weights of over 
200 pounds and sell on the highest market of the year, 
August-September, before heavy runs break the mar- 
kets. See the hog price graph below. 

4. You can safely farrow in February if you have 
well-constructed hog houses. See the accompanying 
illustrations. Get the plans from the dealer from whom 
you secured this book. 

5. Electric pig brooders save the pigs and give them 
a "no chill" start regardless of weather. Saving one 
pig often pays the total cost of the brooders. 

6. When using movable houses, tilt the floor so the 
sow lays down away from the pigs — not on them. 

7. As farrowing time approaches, keep an eye on 
the sows day and night. Watch the pigs at farrowing 
and see that they get started with a good fill of milk. 

8. Ear-mark gilts from large litters and good 
mothers. Make replacement of brood sows from these 
marked pigs. 

9. Start creep-feeding at two weeks of age. 

10. Castrate at six weeks. 

11. Vaccinate at seven weeks. 

12. Wean at eight to nine weeks. 

13. Three days after weaning the spring pigs, breed 
the sows so as to get early fall pigs. Why? Because it 
will give the pigs a full six months in which to grow to 
weights of over 200 pounds. They can then be sold 
on the other high-price market of the year which 
centers at about March. See the price graph below. 

14. To farrow fall pigs in early August, use com- 
fortable houses that protect against heat and can be 
well ventilated. Well-built hog houses rapidly pay for 
themselves. Without them an otherwise profitable 
system fails to make the most money. 
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PROFITABLE 

IF YOU FOLLOW A GOOD SYSTEM 



15. Complete sanitation is a necessity. Authorities 
agree that it can best be had by using movable houses 
and equipment. The house can be for one or more 
sows, as illustrated on these pages. They can be 
readily cleaned and disinfected, moved to clean 
ground before each new crop of pigs. 

16. Keep hogs on rotation pastures of legume crops. 
Movable hog houses, self-feeders, waterers, and shade 
keep the pigs following the crops and distributing the 
fertilizer. Pigs are also kept healthy because of fresh 
ground, free of diseases and parasites. The pasture 
system for hogs should keep them on good grazing 
for as many months as possible. "It is safe to say that 
in a year of average prices an acre of alfalfa, rape or 
red clover will save $50 or more feed ..." (Ioiva State 
College) . Plan rotations so there will be succulent 
grazing at all seasons of the year. 

17. Full-feed the pigs with self-feeders. Put corn 
and supplements in separate compartments and let 
the hogs balance their own ration. Individual hogs 
have different requirements. Nature guides them to 
what they need. 

18. Do not neglect minerals and salt. A good 
mineral mixture is one part salt, two parts steamed 
bonemeal, two parts limestone dust. In addition, self- 
feed salt separately for the pigs that need more salt. 

19. Clean drinking water at all times and shade dur- 
ing summer months are essential for success. Forced 
drinking from dirty wallows cuts intake of needed 
liquid and is costly. 

20. Use pasture as much of the year as possible. 
Homegrown grains should be used as the basic part 
of the ration. Purchase supplements as needed so as 
to maintain well-balanced rations at all times. 

Capable farmers are efficient prodaetion 
managers. A system such as the foregoing is 
a pork-production system as modern and 
effective as a factory system. Use such meth- 
ods to insure regular and larger hog profits. 






portable HOG shade is planned for frequent summer moving 
to get good distribution of manure and fertilizer, to help you 
get higher yield per acre. For winter shelter, doors may be closed 
and ends added. Built in sections 12' wide, 10' long, on skids 4" x 4". 




use portable hog houses and move them to a clean field 
for each season farrowing. Illustration shows simple frame work 
and partially built house. It is unattached to floor — can be lifted off 
for easy cleaning. Siding boards may run vertical or horizontal. 




running water is a great chore-reducer and convenience. 
Per year cost is small when apportioned over life of the system, and 
when tallied against time spent in daily carrying. Keep in mind 
that hogs of all ages need constant access to fresh, clean water. 
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If yon farm In the 

NORTH 



It is probable that livestock is your primary source of cash 
farm income. Wisconsin farmers get 84c out of each $1.00 
from livestock and livestock products, in New Hampshire 
the percentage is 75, and in Montana it is 54. Livestock re- 
quires buildings. Efficient buildings give most profits. 

The rigorous Northern climate produces natural vigor 
in livestock but buildings must be more costly and ex- 
tensive than in mild climates. The further north you live 
the more important become insulation and ventilation. 
Animals and poultry must, in some cases, remain indoors 
all winter. They must be protected from cold and drafts. 

The dairy cow, cc . . . thrives and produces best in cool 
regions, but . . . stable temperatures should not fall below 
freezing even on the coldest days , . . the need ... to avoid 
sudden extreme fluctuations increases with the severity of 
winter conditions." (U.S.D.A.) 

The Minnesota Agricultural College advises, "Of all ele- 
ments in the comfort of a flock, probably none is more im- 
portant than an even temperature • . • Hens can stand both 
extremes of temperature provided they do not come too 
suddenly. . . . Satisfying this all-important requirement 
calls for good insulation." 



If you farm in the 

SOUTH 

Do not casually accept the warm climate of the South and 
assume that little thought need be given to buildings. The 
result may be unnecessary discomfort for you and your 
family. Your livestock may not thrive. Income may be lost. 

Your home needs abundant tree shade but free flow of 
air — especially in summer. Plan cross ventilation for sum- 
mer comfort, and snug windows that close tight against 
cold winds in winter. Insulation against heat gives added 
comfort during the many months of hot weather each year. 

The same principles apply to livestock comfort. U.S.D.A. 
specialists state, "In hot weather hogs suffer severely from 
heat and it is necessary to supply them with shade. 

"Hens in all sections must be protected from rain and 
excessive summer heat. . . . Shading by trees and insula- 
tion of the roof aid in protecting the fowls against heat. 

"Shade provided in the pasture and by the barn, protec- 
tion from flies, and unrestricted air movement through the 
stable are means of reducing losses in milk production in 
hot weather." 

Termites are a constant threat to all wood in buildings. 
The best means of avoiding damage is to make the build- 
ings termite-proof when building or repairing. 




fuse- resistant machine shed and shop. If sides are 
enclosed with fireproof U*S*G Sheathing, and then 
covered with Glatex Asbestos Cement Siding, it will 
never need paint. 





poultry HOUSE modernized. Covered with U-S*G 
Asphalt Roofing and Roll Brick Siding. Weather- 
wood Insulating Board on walls and ceiling. Lime- 
cement mix painted on lower two feet of walls. 



combination hay barn and open-side shed for any kind of live 
stock or machinery. Convenient and practical for sheep or cattle. 
In mild climate, good shelter for dairy cows, where milking parlor 
is used. A row of movable feed racks dividing hay and stock sec- 
tions, may be moved back as hay is eaten. This "help yourself" 
system is a great labor saver. 



movable feed rack. 
Useful around hay 
stacks, or can be set 
in a gate. 
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If yon farm in the 

EAST 

You probably have a high investment in farm buildings. 
Farms in the East often sell for less than it would cost to 
replace the buildings. Intensive use of land and buildings is 
necessary to pay returns on such high investments in im- 
provements. Fortunately there are abundant markets at 
hand in the great cities and other population centers. 

When building or making repairs, check health depart- 
ment regulations. If you have milk cows, sale of whole milk 
will usually prove most profitable. Barns and milk houses 
must meet sanitary specifications to get highest prices. 

If your farm improvements were constructed for large 
families and built 100 years or more ago, they probably 
need remodeling and modernizing. Careful planning is 
necessary to achieve efficiency according to modern farm- 
ing standards when working over old buildings. 

Barns and other service buildings are tools of production. 
There is no other reason for them. You need buildings 
which are highly efficient tools. Many Eastern farmers 
spend 50 to 70% of their time working in and around the 
buildings. Unless your buildings are efficiently arranged 
there can be a great loss of your most costly item which is 
labor. Cost of labor is high in your region. 



If yon farm in the 

WEST 

Give first consideration to the fact that your region is still 
new. A tremendous increase in population has come to the 
coast during the war and is going to stay. Farming will ad- 
just to more dairying, poultry and vegetables to meet the 
needs of these people. You will probably need more build- 
ings or structures of different types as you expand and ad- 
just your farm operations. 

Ranching, citrus production and other enterprises will 
become more profitable. Products will sell closer to the 
place of production, thus reducing transportation costs. 

Give livestock good shelter. Loss from one severe storm 
can equal the profits of three to five years. "Beef cattle will 
withstand extremely cold weather if kept dry." . . . Sheds 
with southern exposure provide satisfactory shelter. 

Sheep need sheds when lambing. Both sheep and goats 
are extremely tender after shearing and a storm at that time 
can pile up heavy death losses. 

If you produce potatoes or fruit, be certain your storage 
and packing houses save labor and cut product losses. 

Beware of accepting conventional type buildings without 
consideration of the type of farming and the climatic con- 
ditions on your farm or ranch. 




lamp brooder and sun porch. Easy to 
build. Little material required. For chicks, 
turkeys, ducks, or geese in mild climates. 




warm, dry dome type brooder house. 
Sides covered with U-S-G Sil-O-Ett 
roofing over tight sheathing. Inside lined 
with Weatherwood Insulating Board. 




ventilator (above) 7' high 
made in sections to full length of 
corn crib — allows necessary cir- 
culation of air when storing corn 
that is not fully dry. 

u.s.d.a. map (at left) shows 
recommended maximum 
widths for rectangular corn 
cribs in commercial corn 
growing areas. 




fruit ajnd vegetable storage in corner of basement. 
Ceiling and walls lined with Weatherwood insulation inside, 
Sheetrock wallboard outside. Note ventilation duct, floor 
rack. Easy to build. 



ft 
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KEEP BUILDINGS IN REPAIR 



Keep foundations firm 





HO IT NOW 

Repairs made in time can sometimes save 

a whole building. Here are simple, easy ways t< 

take eare of the buildings on your farm* 





When foundation walls 

tilt outward the cause is 
often bad roof drainage. 
Wet soil gives more than 
dry soil under pressure. 



When this happens, jack up one section of 
the building at a time, straighten foundation 
wall and pour new cement footing. Leave jack 
in place until cement has dried thoroughly. 
Provide spouting, a grade, or drain tile. 



When foundation splits 

at corner, chip away about 
2" of cement from the wall 
to allow foundation to 
come back into place. 



Then jack wall and 

foundation back to posi- 
tion, add new upright to 
hold in place. Nail tie across 
corner, fill with cement, 
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When foundation is undermined due 

to low or damp earth, dig down enough be- 
side the building to allow room for a jack. 
Frequently caused by erosion, or hogs wal- 
lowing or from lack of sufficient drainage. 

Repairing supports 



Chip off about 2" of cement at the 
break to make it easier to fit back firmly. 
Jack foundation back into place. Insert brick 
supports under edge to fit firmly, pour a 
cement footing, tamp under old foundation. 



When a cement floor gives way, repair by jacking up 
and straightening one side, grouting in new footing to hold 
foundation firm. Repeat on other side. Break out section 
of floor to hold anchors. Repair floor and cast anchors in 
place to prevent recurrence of break. Then renail siding. 
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Remodeling ideas from Missouri Agricultural Station 





Splice a footing to a new piece of timber to replace a 
jpUed one. Put in new timber to extend above rotted part. 
Fasten tigfit with wire. Or splice with new footing, bond 
firmly together, use metal plates for strength. Set a new 
foundation to reach above the rot point. Set new sills, bolt 
to foundation. 



Wobbly supports let the roof sag, soon the whole struc- 
ture is weak. The support at the left here shows need of new 
footing. Make a new, wider footing to fit firmly on level. Or 
make a broader pyramid foundation and anchor post to it. 



A retaining wall, useful 
to hold banks in place and 
help correct erosion. Such 
a wall should be built to 
slope slightly backward. 
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When the roof is faulty 
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Steep roofs extend to a consider- 
able neight above the plate and 
require some bracing. A 1" x 6" 
board nailed under the rafters 
may brace a straight gable roof. 



Braces nailed between rafters of 
a gambrel roof. Cut at 45° angle 
from 2" x 6", nailed flush with top 
edge. Blocked apart wind brace 
tied to girder and end post. 



A single garage constructed 

without bracing sometimes gives, 
due to weight of doors or wind 
pressure. A small building has less 
wind resistance than a larger one. 



The first step in repairing is to 
straighten the building until all 
sides are plumb. Then nail short 
ties to hold rafters firmly on plate. 
May need renailing occasionally. 




To ground metal roofs, 
flatten l A ff pipe to give 3 
sq. in. contact with metal. 
Bend against building. 
Drive deep into ground. 



To correct a badly ventilated barn in which the animal heat 
is carried into the hay storage space, build a solid reflector 
over mangers. Place poles 1' apart on ceiling tie, cover poles 
with chicken netting and straw. To make this effective in all 
weather, add extra straw to mangers on extremely cold nights. 



When a roof sags due to pressure or incorrect bracing, 
build up a platform as shown, to lift it at center. Attach a 
block and tackle to pull sidewalls in at plate level. Lift center 
and pull in walls at the same time, install side braces of 2"x8" 
at intervals of 10'. After the roof is true, renail all braces. 



Tips an siding 







To repair siding that is rotted away or damaged, 
saw the siding strips off above even break. Nail a new 
header on the inside wall, to extend well beyond the 
damaged area. Then fit in as many new short siding 
strips as necessary to patch broken area. 



When studding rots and nails 
loosen in siding attach a new solid 
piece of lumber beside the old 
studding. Fasten this firmly, then 
renail each piece of siding to it. 



Replace old siding with easily 
applied U«S*G Rollbrick siding 
which is weather and fire-resistant. 
Apply over 15 lb. Slater's felt. 
Start this job at the bottom. 



Strong beam construction 








This series shows several 
good ways to brace barn 
rafters. In the first draw- 
ing, above, the stud is tied 
firmly to the roof rafter. 



This knee brace and tie 
fastens at three points: at 
the roof rafter, the wall 
stud, and the plate. It is 
nailed firmly at these points. 



A vertical cleat is nailed 
firmly against the wall stud, 
and gives rigidity by being 
fastened firmly to plate, 
joist and to the rafters. 



Horizontal brace, called 
a collar beam. This method 
ties the rafters of one side 
to those of other side. A 
firm triangle has strength. 



To repair roofing insert 
new piece of roofing under 
tear 3" beyond hole, nail 
around edge. Spread plas- 
tic cement over hole. 
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HOW TO PAY 



The joy and satisfaction of a nice home, or the effectiveness 
of practical service buildings can be partly or entirely de- 
stroyed by poor plans for paying for them. The right pro- 
gram results in the cost being met so readily that the im- 
provements actually or seemingly pay for themselves. These 
ten suggestions will lead to sound results: 

1. CASH IN HAND is the enviable way in which many 
farmers can pay for improvements because of the profits of 
war years. Thrift has helped accumulate the money. 
Thrifty buying should guide the spending. 

Make every dollar buy full value by a careful designing 
of improvements and selection of the material to be used. 

Just because you have $2,000 is no reason for spending 
it all on a barn. Can you get an equally effective building for 
$1,500? If so, you have $500 for other use or for making 
a sound investment. 

2. OPERATING CAPITAL should not be cut too low by 
the effort to pay all cash for improvements. If you reduce 
your bank balance below your normal needs, you may find 
yourself unconsciously avoiding certain purchases that are 
necessary to produce the most profits. Feed may not be 
purchased when needed or when prices are low. A good buy 
in cattle or milk cows may be passed up. 

Better pay a little interest on borrowed money than re- 
duce your operating capital too low. Borrowing and paying 
your interest promptly keeps your credit good. 

3. PROTECT YOUR CREDIT. If there is any possibility 
of delay in the payment of your building material bills, talk 
the matter over with the dealer. Tell him when you can 
pay — then pay no later than the day you set. 

Do not commit yourself to a date of payment and then 
let it drag on from month to month. A reputation of prompt 
payment as agreed is extremely valuable. When you bor- 
row, ask for the time you really need to make your payment. 

4. SELL BONDS? The answer to whether or not you 
should sell bonds to get the money needed for improve- 
ments depends upon how much money you need and for 
how long. If you have to lose interest in selling bonds, it 
may be better to borrow the money you need. This is es- 
pecially true if the loan can be quickly repaid. It is always well 
to have some securities on hand, such as government bonds. 



5. CARRYING CHARGES. If you buy on credit, know 
what is being charged to carry the account. If the cost is 
above going rates, arrange for a regular bank loan. Do not 
pay more than is necessary in interest and carrying charges. 

6. IF A LOAN IS NEEDED, get an accurate estimate from 
your dealer and builder on the total cost of the improve- 
ments you contemplate, and then arrange for the needed 
loan with your banker. Be certain your estimate is high 
enough. Nothing will be more unsatisfactory to yourself 
and your banker than to run out of money and need to 
borrow more than you planned. 

If you do not need all that you estimated, it will leave a 
favorable impression. To need more leaves the impression 
of poor business management. Don't be embarrassed to 
borrow on good security. It is better business to borrow 
than sell stock at the wrong time, to raise cash. 

7. A GOOD BANK CONNECTION is an important part 
of sound farm management. Before borrowing, discuss the 
relationship of the proposed debt to your total business. 
You and your banker should at all times consider your 
total financial position— not just one item at a time. 

8. THE TYPE OF LOAN will depend upon the amount 
you need, the terms, and the interest rate. If a large sum is 
needed for a period of years, a farm mortgage loan that 
usually carries the lowest interest Tate will probably be 
best. If the loan can be quickly repaid, a chattel mortgage 
loan on personal property can be used. Bonds are accept- 
able as security for such a loan. 

9. AMORTIZE any loan you secure. That means pay it 
off with at least yearly installments. If you are a dairyman, 
consider monthly installments. Insist on a regular payment 
plan — it is good business and induces thrift. 

10. EXCESSIVE DEBTS should never be incurred ex- 
cept in very extreme cases. Don't let the ambition for a fine 
home or a big barn run the risk of crippling your financial 
future. Use sound judgment and when in doubt, go slow — 
consult your banker. 

Your dealer can help you plan how to meet progressively 
your building needs without creating excessive debts. He is 
interested in a long-time, prosperous customer — not one 
who overbuilds once and then struggles for years to repay. 
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MATERIALS FOR SAFETY 
AND DURABILITY 

Protection and Product Selection Page 73 

Insulation* You. and the Weather Page 76 

Sheetroek vs* Fire Page 70 

Color— Spendthrift, Miser, C hampion . . , Page 83 
Paint— Surface Preparation to Application Page H I 
Roofing* Sheathing* Siding, beginning on . Page HO 
Plaster Does It Better Page fll 
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PROTECTION 

SHOULD GOVERN YOUR BUILDING 
PRODUCT SELECTION 




Protection from quick spread of FIRE 

Almost one hundred million dollars a year goes 
up in smoke . . . 2,000 to 3,500 lives are lost 
. . . farm fires destroy 74% of the property value 
involved as against only 5% in city fires, say 
leading authorities. What causes this holocaust 
of life and property? See page 74 for causes. 

— What can be done to make your 
farm buildings safer from fire? See page 74. 



Protection from HEAT and COLD 

In your home and farm buildings you need 
insulation to beat the heat in summer and hold 
out the cold in winter. Here is protection that 
pays in many ways ... in better health and 
comfort for your family and your livestock. For 
information about insulation, see pages 76-77. 





Protection from WEATHER 

Burning sun . . . whipping wind . . . slashing 
rain, snow, sleet, and zero-cold . . . nature has a 
great array of shock troops always ready to attack 
your farm home, barns and other buildings. They 
should be built of materials that can fight and 
win in the battle that goes on year in, year out 
against weather and wear . . . for weather- 
fighting methods, see pages 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91. 



Haw to Choose Products that are Materially Better! 




Space Filled With 
Red Top Wool 




: 
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2'Space Pilled With 
"Red Top Wool 
Material 



IfDouble [jlinstsjl 
'Joist' 



In fireplaces, all side framing should be at 
least 2" away from masonry or brick wall, 
unless protected by 12" or more of masonry 
or 8" or more of brickwork. Fill intervening 
spaces with insulating wool. 




Chimney properly constructed to safeguard 
against fire. Note 2" space between framing 
members and brick. Open spaces between 
frame work and chimney should be filled 
with non-combustible insulating wool. 



Using the chimney to support framing mem- 
bers, as shown, is a serious fire hazard and is 
also apt to cause cracked walls and ceilings 
because of future settlement or expansion 
in the chimney. 



The people who could tell the most harrowing, yet the most 
convincing tales about farm fires cannot speak. They are the 
2,000 to 3,500 who annually lose their lives in this country by 
farm fires! Other thousands are injured each year, $100,000,000 
destroyed in property, and countless millions lost in farm pro- 
duction. 

Moreover, fires on farms destroy an average of 74% of the 
property value involved, whereas city fires destroy only about 
5%. And, farm fires are largely preventable, say authorities! 

The principal causes of farm fires are listed and the proved 
preventive measures given and illustrated to protect your farm, 
your investment and your life! 

40% of Farm Fires Occur in Dwellings, therefore 
the first step to prevention begins in the home. 

Roofs and Side walls of all Farm Buildings. Sparks 
and flying embers are the cause of 12% of farm fires. In case of a 
high wind, burning brands are apt to be blown against your home. 
If your roof has inflammable shingles, a fire can start and gain 
considerable headway before it is even noticed. 

As most of the burning brands which fall on fire-resistant 
roofs extinguish themselves in a short time, asphalt shingles offer 
real protection at an economical cost — and a protection which is 
recognized by the insurance companies in their rates. 

Asphalt or asbestos sidings, brick or brick veneer and 
stucco, eliminate combustible materials from the side walls of 
your home. Each of them further reduces the possibility of your 
home catching fire from an outside source. 

Gypsum sheathing, in place of wood sheathing, is another 
protection against wall fires. 

Walls and Ceilings. Fireproof materials in the walls, 
ceilings and partitions throughout your home give protection 



against the quick spread of fire and also provide extra beauty and 
strength at a really economical cost. Both metal lath and gypsum lath 
(Perforated Rocklath), properly finished with gypsum plaster, build this 
type of wall and ceiling. See photos, page 75. 

Tests made at the Bureau of Standards qualify partitions made 
of properly perforated gypsum lath and gypsum plaster for a one-hour 
rating — that is, the partition, if attacked by a typical fire, will not 
transmit dangerous temperatures for at least an hour. 

Partitions lathed with metal lath and plastered with gypsum plas- 
ter qualify for this same rating. 

Gypsum won't burn; it delays high temperature transmission; it does 
not expand appreciably on heating It has more than adequate strength; 
it is easy to apply; it gives rigidity and solidity to the building. And it is 
inexpensive. This is why gypsum products are considered ideal for adding 
fire resistance. 

Lightning Causes 16% of all Farm Fires. Yes, and is re- 
sponsible for 400 deaths per year! The best way to combat this killer and 
destroyer of property is by adequate rodding. Not only the farm house 
but each building should have lightning protection equipment of the right 
size and material. Wire fences should be grounded with rods connected 
to each horizontal strand and extending not less than 3 feet into the 
ground. 

The Basement, Attic and Other Storage Places. 12% of 

farm fires is caused by spontaneous ignition. You should, therefore, keep 
your attic, closets and cellar clear of rubbish that might ignite of its own 
accord. 

Protect basement joists by covering them with metal or gypsum 
lath, particularly Perforated Rocklath and finishing them with gypsum 
plaster. You thus place a shield of fireproof materials between the base- 
ment and the rest of the house to delay the spread of flames. 
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Boxes of 1" board filled with in- 
combustible material make effi- 
cient firestops. At "A" a 2" 
plank serves. Metal lath baskets, 
plaster, also can be used. 




Because of their fire resisting characteristics, asphalt shingles 
on the roofs of your dwelling and all farm buildings and 
stucco, brick, or asbestos cement side walls help protect 
against burning embers causing disastrous, killing fires. 



Thoroughly cure hay and other roughage before it goes into the barn. 
Install driers in the mow or ventilate freely after storing. Keep all paint or 
oil-soaked rags outdoors or in a well ventilated metal can. Or, better still, 
burn them immediately in metal receptacles and away from combustible 
materials. 

Matches and Smoking on the Farm. To guard against serious 
fire damage from matches and smoking (cause of 8% of farm fires) , allow 
no smoking around standing dry crops, in barns or other buildings where 
combustible material is stored. Provide frequent places for hanging a 
lantern in the barn, and keep matches in covered metal containers. 

Stoves and furnaces cause 7% of farm fires. With simple precautions 
this can be greatly reduced. Check and clean heating equipment before the 
winter fire is started. Repair or replace worn parts; and if woodwork is 
charred by radiated heat, protect it with fireproof gypsum board, or replace 
with gypsum plaster or cement. Empty hot ashes into safe metal cans, and 
always keep a clean furnace room; and if you're building, be sure to install 
the heater a safe distance from the wall. 

Use of gasoline as a dry cleaner on the farm kills 800 mothers each 
year. Moreover, 7% of farm fires are caused by gasoline and other petroleum 
products. Never use gasoline for dry cleaning, or kerosene for starting fires. 
Store the former underground, and handle kerosene and lubricants in 
closed containers. Keep hay away from electric motors and gas engines. 
See that brooders and incubators have proper heat control. 

4% of Farm Fires Caused by Misuse of Electricity. Check to 
make sure electric wiring and appliances are properly installed. Disconnect 
appliances not in use. Use only correct size electric fuses. Never bridge a 
blown fuse with a coin or wire. 

Remember, in fighting fire, more good can be done in the first three 
minutes than in the next three hours — so, make sure of a plentiful water 
supply, ladders, pails, extinguishers, and a hand-hose if you supply your 
own water pressure. 




For protection against spread of fire, basement and heater room 
ceilings should be covered with metal lath or Perforated Rocklath 
and 3 coats of plaster. Enclose the heater in a partition of Pyrobar 
gypsum tile, plastered. 




Partitions of Perforated Rocklath, properly plastered, qualify for a 
one-hour fire rating, as also do metal lath walls and ceilings when 
similarly plastered. 




HOW AND WHERE IT*S«G MATERIALS 
PROTECT AGAINST THE SPREAD OF FIRE 

Also, all of the materials appearing in the diagram contribute ad- 
ditional benefits to the structure. The purpose here is to show 
only their functions in guarding against the spread of fire. 



1. Red Top Metal Lath or Per- 
forated Rocklath plaster base 
covered with Red Top Plaster, 
beneath basement joists. 

2. Pyrobar Partition Tile en- 
closing basement heater room. 

3. U«S'G Sheathing, over out- 
side of studs. 

4. Four- inch Red Top Junior 
Bat Wool between stud spaces 
on outside walls and between 
attic roof rafters. 

5. Perforated Rocklath and Red 
Top Plaster on interior walls, 
partitions and ceilings. Red Top 
Metal Lath may be used as pias- 




ter base for ceilings in large 
living or other rooms. Also 
U-S.G Metal Lath and Rocklath 
Plastering Systems. 

6. Red Top Metal Lath and Red 
Top Plaster to increase fire 
resistance. 

7. U'S>G Asphalt Shingles on 
roof. 

8. U'S*G Glatex Asbestos Ce- 
ment Siding as fireproof finish 
on outside walls. 

9. Sheetrock wallboard as a 
finish in playrooms, extra attic 
rooms, basement storage and 
tool rooms. 



Put leisiihilioii Between YOU 



and the 
Weather 





BY taking the edge off of sudden temperature changes in- 
1 sulation can serve the farmer two ways — first it can bring 
greater comfort to his home — second it can preserve the 
health of livestock and in many cases increase production. 

In farm buildings, an important factor in considering 
insulation is proper ventilation. According to authorities, here 
is a handy "rule of thumb" that can be applied in testing the 
adequacy of insulation and ventilation within the dairy barn. 
If, under all conditions of exterior temperature, the walls and 
ceilings are dry when the inside temperature is about 45°, the 
conditions within the barn can be considered good. 

Generally speaking, insulation, by protecting health, 
saving fuel, bringing greater comfort and increased produc- 
tion, is a paying proposition. 

Red Top Wool gives you insulation and more! It is very 
light in weight, made in 3 thicknesses to fit your purse and pur- 
pose, lasts a "house-time," offers no sustenance to vermin or 
insects, has high insulation value; made in envelope form, 
tailored to fit between studs, extra resilient, resists packing 
together, easy to install, pays for itself in fuel saving. 

This is the story that should make Red Top Wool your 
first choice where a non-rigid type insulation is desired. Its 
value is assured by the name "Red Top" a symbol of highest 
quality for nearly half a century. 



Red Top Blankets are supplied in rolls — lengths 
1" (80'), 2" (48'), 3" (32')— and in bats 24" 
and 48" long. Red Top Roll Blankets are cut to 
length required and make for easy application. 
For some installations bat blankets are pre- 
ferred, and when used, ends are butted together 
to form continuous insulation. 




Red Top Insulating Wool Blankets come in three 
thicknesses: 1", Medium (Approx. 2") and Thick 
(Approx. 3"), Blankets are made to fit snugly 
between studs or joists spaced 16" and 24" on 
center. ■ 



Red Top Roll and Bat Blankets are tacked 
to studs or joists along the specially designed 
nailing flange. 



THE MODERN MATERIAL THAT 
BUILDS - INSULATES - DECORATES 

AND QUIETS SOUND - ALL IN 
ONE LOW COST OPERATION 



Here is a rigid type of insulating material. It is made of 
strong, clean wood fibers — knit together by a felting process 
into a homogeneous board with millions of tiny trapped air 
cells which provide the insulation. 

It is called W eatherwood and is made in board which is 
y*" thick by 4 ft. wide and 6-8-9-10 and 12 ft. in length. Serves 
well for lining farm production buildings. 
Weatherwood Asphalt Coated Sheathing — A strong, 
weather-resistant sheathing that applies like lumber — braces, 
builds, insulates and minimizes wind penetration. It may be 
covered with wood siding, stucco, brick veneer or any other 
exterior material to match existing buildings. 
Width, Ft. Length, Ft. Thickness Color 

2 8 25/32" Black Asphalt Coated 

4 8, 9, 10, 12 25/32" & W Black Asphalt Coated 
Weatherwood Tile — A decorative insulating tile for walls 
and ceilings of farm homes, farm offices and other places 
where good appearance is important, as well as insulation. The 
fitted edge produces a full coverage and true, even surfaces. 
The surface is treated to make it easy to clean, and requires 
no painting, although it can be painted if you want to change 
its color at some future date. 



Size, inches 


Thickness 


Color 


12x12 


w 


Hi-Lite & Blendtex 


12x24 


yn* 


Hi-Lite & Blendtex 


16x16 




Hi-Lite & Blendtex 


16x32 




Hi-Lite & Blendtex 



*Also made in Paneltile, Z A" thick, for use where greater in- 
sulation value or larger units are needed. 
Weatherwood Flank— The same material as Weather- 
wood Tile, but in different dimensions. It is used in combina- 
tion with tile and produces attractive interiors in bedrooms, 
dining rooms, or any place where the greater comfort of in- 
sulation is required. 

Width, In. Length, Ft. Thickness Color 
8, 10, 12, 16 6, 8, 10, 12 W Hi-Lite & Blendtex 








Weatherwood has many uses around 
the farm. It can take the place of 
wood sheathing. It can be used to 
line the inside of farm buildings. 



In many of the applications, the improved 
health of animals, saving in feed, the acceler- 
ated growth, and the increased production 
will quickly repay the original cost, 



Here's a bedroom which, in one simple operation, with 
one material, was insulated and decorated. Now more 
winter heat is kept in and more sultry, summer heat 
kept out. 

This attractive finish can do the same for your home 
— old "icebox rooms" made cozy in the winter — old 
"sweat-box rooms" made livable in summer. Also a 
practical" way to make room for extra workers or 
guests. Here you get a beautiful, ready-decorated finish 
in harmonious tones of gray-tan Blendtex in plank 
and tile, easily applied to new or old walls. 




Dream Room (above) . This charming interior shows how 
Sheetrock may be decorated with both paint and wallpaper, 
producing an atmosphere of charm and rest. 

Setting of Sleep or Study (right) . The wall and ceiling 
tones are borrowed from the quilt and furnish an example 
of how Sheetrock may be used to cover up unsightly in- 
teriors with fresh surfaces. 

Hall of Fame (extreme right). As far as changing a bad 
approach to a good one is concerned, this hall was resurfaced 
with Sheetrock and redecorated to make guests welcome 
with new beauty and attractiveness. 
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WHAT'S fiOIXG ON HERE! 



Fireproof wall 



and ceiling panels • • • quickly and easily done • • * for a small sum 



i 



rjf W\ People just naturally get tired of looking at the same 
M \m\ four walls . . . that's the start. Then come new ideas 
and Sheetrock . . . that's the finish. 

Soon . . . rooms change like magic. Old interiors re-covered 
and new beauty discovered with Sheetrock wall and ceiling 
panels. Old walls are transformed into new, smooth color and 
beauty. Forgotten spots and old cast-off corners become new bed- 
rooms, bathrooms and extra closets. 

You can work these wonders quickly, easily and at low cost 
with Sheetrock . . . fireproof wall and ceiling panels which are 
made with a core of gypsum: a mineral that cannot burn. The 
outside face of Sheetrock is smooth, tough, ivory colored, which 
will take any form of decoration. 



Sheetrock panels come in various thicknesses, sizes and finishes, 
see page 80. By use of the Perf-A-Tape system, Sheetrock joints 
may be reinforced and concealed to form continuous surfaces 
ready to paint or decorate as your purse and taste dictate. You 
can have predecorated wood-grain effects or tile patterns. You may 
work out paneled walls that place accent on the wall panels. 

In short, there is nothing about Sheetrock to cramp your style 
or put a crimp in your budget. Beneath the beauty, there is 
strength and fire protection. Sheetrock will not buckle or warp. 
The gypsum in its core is fireproof and, being made from a miner- 
al, has no attraction for vermin or termites. It provides smooth, 
durable walls and ceilings for any type of decoration. Sheetrock 
has been in use for more than 20 years, 




This dining room which seems transformed into a leafy bower, shows the pos- 
sibilities of wallpaper which may be used right over properly sized Sheetrock. 
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This cow barn is finished with Sheet- Here's a neat dining nook with convenient shelves. Note the Sheetrock tile 

rock fireproof wall and ceiling panels. pattern, which has been painted — which means clean and easy-to-clean walls. 



SHEETROCK Fireproof Wall and Ceiling Panels— Meet Every Priee and Purpose 
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SHEETROCK 

Super-strength — re- 
cessed edges for con- 
cealed joint treatment. 
Made 4' wide by 7-8-10 
or 12 ft. long — ivory 
colored surface. 



Approximately same 
price range as plaster- 
ing. Reinforced with 
Perf-A-Tape, wall is 
virtually crackless. 



Where stability, 
speedy construction, 
versatile decoration 
and fire resistance are 
required. 



w 

SHEETROCK 

Ivory colored surface ; 
square or recessed 
edges. Made 4 ft. wide 
by 7-8-10 or 12 ft. long. 
Beveled edge made 4 
ft. wide by 8-10 or 12 
ft. long. 



Lower priced, yet pro- 
vides fire resistance, 
versatile decoration, 
rigidity; non-warping. 



Walls and ceilings in 
new buildings — alter- 
ations or partitions in 
business nuildings — 
or fire resistant in- 
teriors — easily 
moved. 



Va" 

SHEETROCK 

Ivory colored surface; 
true square edges. 4 ft. 
wide by 8-9 or 10 ft. 
long. Three sheets per 
bundle. 



Same price range as 
paper wallboard; fire- 
proof, non-warping, 
enduring and decora- 
tive features. 



Because of great flexi- 
bility, used for curved 
surfaces. Because of 
low price and M-inch 
thickness, used over 
cracked plaster. 



INSULATING 
SHEETROCK 

Fireproof, enduring, 
non-warping, decora- 
tive features; plus de- 
pendable insulation — 
M" thick by 4 ft. wide. 



Same price range as l A 
inch insulation board; 
insulating efficiency is 
equal, and provides all 
Sheetrock features, 
plus excellent vapor 
barrier. 

Used over inside 
framework of walls or 
roof rafters. Recessed 
edges permit co n cealed 
or panel joint treat- 
ment. Surface takes 
any decorative treat- 
ment. 



SHEETROCK 
TILEBOARD 

Embossed with tiles 
4H in. square. Takes 
enamel or other deco- 
ration. Mortar lines 
quickly striped to sim- 
ulate tile ... ^ in. 
thick by 4 ft. wide and 
8 and 10 ft. long. 

Much lower price than 
ceramic tile; provides 
tile-like design at a 
fraction of cost. 



Recommended in 
kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundries, utility 
rooms. 



WOODORAIN 
SHEETROCK 

The beauty of actual 
wood. Available in 
Walnut, Knotty Pine, 
Bleached Mahogany — 
% in. thick, 4 ft. wide 
and 8 and 10 ft. long 
• — two sheets per bun- 
dle. 

Among lowest priced 
pre-decorated wall- 
boards. Beveled edges 
permit joints to be 
paneled with panel 
strips or left uncov- 
ered. 

For formal paneling in 
offices, libraries, ho- 
tels, etc., or other in- 
formal interiors — for 
modern, attractive 
stores or paneling in 
homes. 
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how Toi: 

APPLY 

and conceal 
joints 



1. The large sheets are rapidly cut by scoring 
with a sharp knife. The open framing or cracked 
plaster surface is made true and even as a base. 
Large Sheeetrock panels are then rapidly and 
easily nailed into place. 



2. When joints are reinforced with Sheetrock "Perf- 
A-Tape" system, the panels can be applied horizontally 
across framing — thus reducing joints as compared to 
vertical application. In this way, two panels 4 ft. wide 
and 10 to 12 ft. long cover average wall. 




3. Sheetrock is the ideal solution to the cracked 
plaster walls or ceilings. When applied vertically 
or horizontally and reinforced at the joints with 
Perf-A-Tape, Sheetrock recovers unsightly rooms 
and is decorated with any type of decoration. 



4. Sheetrock panels are quickly nailed into place. The pre- 
cast units provide a smooth surface that makes a suitable 
base for any usual type of decoration. Arches are formed by 
scoring back of board and nailing into arch framework. 



5. Above shows the first step in applying 
Perf-A-Tape, an exclusive Sheetrock develop- 
ment which conceals joints. Perf-A-Tape 
cement is buttered into the joint channel 
formed by Sheetrock recessed-edges. 




6. Reinforcing Perf-A-Tape is buried in the 
cement to make the joint stronger than the 
board itself. Top coating cement brings the joint 
treatment into smooth alignment with the wall 
surface. A flexible knife, the Perf-A-Tape and 
cement comprise the system. 



7. The Sheetrock "Perf-A-Tape" joint system is adaptable to 
all problems of room construction. Here is the forming of a 
perfect arch. Interior and exterior wall or ceiling angles are 
reinforced as easily and quickly. In a few hours, decoration 
is applied and the interior completed. 



8. Wood trim, baseboards and decoration 
of any type can be immediately applied to 
these Sheetrock walls. Furnishings and 
drapes can be installed at once. There is no 
waiting — because Sheetrock is a pre-cast 
material. 
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Warm Welcome — The preponderant 
color of this charming desk corner is Car- 
nival Red. It is relieved by Knotty Pine walls 
and woodwork painted white. A pleasing con- 
trast is added by the spatter-dash floor in 
navy blue. 



This Colorful Closet (lower right) is 
painted in Laurel Green with contrasted 
accessories and rose-patterned chintz. 



A Cozy Bathroom made from waste space 
with Sheetrock Tileboard, then painted with 
Texolite Semi-Gloss. 
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a spendthrift in garden iiaiel v 
a miser in pinch-penny cost 

a champion in stop wateli speed fM 





All Nature is a lover of eolor — else why did it make the 
sky cerulean blue, tufted with cottony clouds that robe them- 
selves in gorgeous gowns before the sun sinks to rest? Why 
does Spring cover hill and dale with its lush green carpet 
studded with floral gems that create an ever-changing pattern? 
Then, purples and gold set the mid-summer scene of ripening 
grapes and grain. 

And another kaleidoscopic change comes when Jack 
Frost tips each branch with a glowing panoply of color direct 
from Nature's rainbow palette. Finally, the color-display is 
put away under a slip-cover of snow, ready for another cycle. 
And so it goes. 

A love of color, of change, of variety is born in every 
one of us. We long to change our dull, drab walls to new, clean 
color effects ... to give our eyes a feast by changing the same 
old four walls to give us a new color-diet . . . just as we change 
the seasoning and serving of our food. Yes, the old saying is 
true . . . "variety is the spice of life"— so why hesitate. 

A few years ago painting was a major operation not to be 
entered into lightly, but today — there's very little to it. This 
has all come about with the development of modern paints 
like Texolite. Now you just apply . . . wait only an hour for 
paint to dry . . . there's no usual disagreeable painty odor . . . 
move your furniture back in, and the job's done. 
Well, there's a little more to It than that, such as 
mixing, preparing surface, etc. ; but, with these new, modern 
methods and paints, there's a big change. You dare to do new 
things . . . express yourself ... get away from the old cream- 
colored walls that were used in 85% of the homes because 
people were afraid to use the new charming shades or to paint 
ceilings some other color than the old stereotyped white. 
Remember, the walls and ceilings represent the largest area 
by which you are surrounded in your home. 
You need have no qualms about painting your rooms. 
These paints go right over wallpaper . . . you need only be 
certain that it has a firm base and the design is not soluble in 
water. You can paint walls different colors for contrast or for 
better light. 

Today you can dare to be different — you can choose the 
colors you like best. Of course there are a few simple rules, 
such as the amount of daylight in the room, using warm colors 
for rooms facing north and cool colors for rooms with south- 
ern exposure, but you can get special Texolite literature on 



these subjects if you wish. 

The main point to consider about these new Texolite 
modern paints is that they are very economical to use. A gal- 
lon of paint is sufficient to cover the average room 12'x9'x8'. 
One coat is usually enough. The Texolite colors are clear, 
clean, non-yellowing . . . Texolite is easy to apply. In short, 
you can have new, different beauty of color in your home . . . 
have it quickly ... at very low cost ... to replace the old drab, 
dingy, colorless walls and ceilings. 

Imperial Texolite — This finest of Texolite paints is made 
with special oils and resins. These ingredients are the same as 
those used in a fine oil paint but with an emulsifying agent 
added that makes possible the use of water as a thinner. The 
material comes in paste form and is thinned to painting con- 
sistency with water. This gets rid of the disagreeable painty 
odor which accompanies the use of mineral spirits and thin- 
ners. Imperial Texolite is free from the fire hazards due to in- 
flammable thinners. Also, brushes can be cleaned with water. 
Dries to even flat finish within an hour. It can be cleaned by 
washing with soap and water or other mild commercial soap 
preparations. 

Tests show that Imperial Texolite reflects as high as 
86.5% of light in Gardenia White. Imperial Texolite is self- 
leveling and may be applied over practically any wall surface 
including most wallpapers. Imperial Texolite may be had in a 
selection of decorator-endorsed colors. 

Standard Texolite— Standard Texolite is a cleanable 
casein base paint. Otherwise it has all the advantages of Im- 
perial Texolite. The same quick, easy application takes much 
of the fuss and bother out of decorating . . . the same clear, 
beautiful colors add to the charm of any room ... as thousands 
of lovely homes testify. All Texolite paint is economical too. 
Texolite Deep Colors — There are 12 rich, strong colors 
available which can be mixed with Imperial or Standard 
Texolite to produce hundreds of color combinations to give 
you the complete selection of greater brilliance or the new 
muted shades. Get the latest Texolite Color Selector for com- 
plete instructions. 

Texolite Custom Colors — In addition to the decorator 
selected colors — leading authorities have worked out a series 
of new exciting shades and furnish exact mixing directions to 
give you these individual hues. (You'll find these in the latest 
Texolite Color Selector.) Ask your Texolite dealer for it. 
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Exterior Texolite — For decoration and weather^ 
resistance with economy. Apply over painted dP 
unpainted exterior or interior masonry surfaces ^ 
that are clean, firm, sound, not soft or chalking, 



and free from grease and oils. Surfaces like Concrete^Pbrtland 
Cement, Stucco, Concrete and Cinder Concrete Block, Brick, 
Tile, Building Stone, Weathered Asbestos Cement Siding. 
Textone— Designed to produce rough or textured wall decora- 
tion, Textone is ideally suited to developing the modern lighter 
and softer textures, as well as the rugged period design. It is 
excellent for treating new walls and for modernizing old ones 
and is excellent for concealing wall blemishes. 
Cementieo— Cementico is a water-resistant, insoluble hy- 
draulic cement paint for use on interior and exterior porous 
masonry surfaces. Comes in powder form, ready for use 
with the addition of water and may be applied with a brush 
or spray equipment. 

Cementico attractive colors are light-fast, lime 
and alkali resistant. Colors may be intermixed to 
produce a wide selection of shades. 

Texolite Primer — Contains especially process- 
ed ingredients which, with its binders and solvents, 
bond to the surface to produce a hard lime locking 
prime coat over which oil paint, lacquers, enamels, 
casein and resin emulsion water-thinned paints 
may be applied. 
Texolite Spackling Patty— Used to fill hair 
cracks, small cracks, scars and slight surface im- 
perfections in plaster; To fill cracks in tile or 
mosaic; To fill nicks, cracks, knotholes and nail 
holes in wood; To fill cracks or joints and to spot 
nailheads in wallboard ; To fill voids and slight sur- 
face imperfections in concrete. 

Texolite Semi-Gloss — This great new paint combines the 
economical, fast-applying qualities of water-thinned paint with 
greater durability and washability. It mixes, applies and dries 
fast^fet it takes month after month of hard wear, comes 

I fresh and smooth through washing after washing. 
\ ; - u More, the colors are really new, really smart 
Ji the kind interior decorators recommend. The cost 
is small and half a gallon does the average bath- 
room or small kitchen, 
fte Floor Paint— Paint a smart new Texolite color 
right over dingy, gray concrete and thrill to the difference. It's 
self leveling, slips smoothly under brush. Proved by use, it 
comes in paste form, thins with water, mixes and dges^asj. 
Depending on surface and type of application, a 
gallon covers from 200 to 500 square feet on first 
coat. Some very porous surfaces may require a 
first coat of Texolite Primer. Be sure surface is clean. 
Red Top Patching Plaster— Scientifically compSMSid 
for easy and durable repairs in interior plaster walls and ceilings 
and interior concrete surfaces. White; non-shrinking; sets with- 
in one to one and a half hours. 







SURFACE PREPARATION 

Remove loose, cracked or 
scaling paint with a broad 
blade scraper knife. Re- 
move loose dirt by brush- 
ing or wiping the surface 
with a dry cloth. Calci- 
mine, glue sizing and other 
water soluble material must be completely removed by 
washing. Make sure no residue is left. Give particular at- 
tention to corners and angles. 

Fill all small cracks, gouges, nail holes and minor de- 
pressions with Texolite Spackling Putty. Spot coat the 
Texolite Spackling Putty areas, when dry, with Imperial 
Texolite of the same color as the finish coat. 

Dull glossy surfaces by rubbing lightly, but thoroughly, 
with fine steel wool or by washing with a strong washing 
powder solution followed with a thorough rinse with 
clean water. 

Perf-A-Tape Joint Treatment may be used over cracks 
and to reinforce the internal and 
external angles in the room. 

Remove grease by washing with 
a strong washing compound fol- 
lowed with rinse of clean water to 
remove all traces of the compound. 

Coat metal surfaces with a good 
rust inhibitive oil primer to pro- 
tect against rust. 

Treat joints and nail heads in wallboard according to 
the manufacturer's directions. 

Wallpaper should be firmly and tightly bonded to the 
wall. To determine whether the pattern is soluble in 
water, rub the colors of the wallpaper with a cloth wet in 
soapy water. If the colors do not "run" or come off on 
the cloth, there should be no difficulty in painting. Me- 
tallic and certain wallpaper patterns may show through 

the paint. If this is ob- 
jectionable, remove the 
paper and prepare the 
wall for painting. 

Always work to the 
wet edge of previously 
applied paint to avoid 
overlapping. Avoid drafts 
during application, but 
provide adequate ventilation afterwards to allow the 
water used in thinning Imperial Texolite to evaporate 
and permit its binders to attain their proper hardness. 
Provide heat in addition to ventilation in cold weather 
to accelerate the evaporation of the thinner. 

When using spray equipment, mix Imperial Texolite 
to its normal consistency. 
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Above — A Room for boys . , . and noise . . . and a feeling of 
adventure are all nicely combined in this playroom-bedroom. 
The wall used for trophies is given greater emphasis by paint- 
ing in a contrasting color. A practical touch is added with the 
dark colored dado. 

Left — Kitchen that looks clean and is easy to clean. The 
Sheetrock Tileboard wainscot and walls are painted in har- 
monizing shades of sunny yellow and green in Texolite Semi- 
Gloss. The colorful shelf adds a nice contrast. 



Thick Butt Shingles composed of a built-up portion of 
heavy-bodied asphalt coating bonded securely to the base 
by the U-S-G "Monolithic process." Made in blends and 
solid colors, plain or textured. Size 12" x 36" — headlap 2" 
— exposure 5" — 80 shingles per square (100 square ft.). 

Arro-Lock Shingles are locked together against wind and 
weather, provide long protection at low cost. Size 16" x 
16" — 82 shingles per square (100 sq. ft.) — Sidelap 2H". 
Available in selection of attractive colors. 



HOW TO START AT THE TOI 

to Fight Fire • Water • Weather and Wear 



MAKE YOUR ROOFING PASS 
THIS QUALIFICATION QUIZ . . 

The roofing you select should provide "Yes" 
answers to a majority of these questions — the 
more the better. 

Is the roofing material fire resisting? 

Will it provide adequate protection from slashing wind 
and dashing rain? 

Has the particular product been in use long enough to 
establish a reputation for long wear? 

Has the manufacturer a reputation for quality products? 

Does the material provide the range of colors and tex- 
tures to meet your desires? 

Is the design attractive? 

Once installed, is the roofing free from frequent main- 
tenance attention? 

All things considered, does the roofing meet your cost 
requirements? 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 




Sil-o-ett Roofing brings new beauty within reach of thrifty people. Its 
streamline design is attractive and practical in use because wind slides off its 
curved contours. The wood grain texture provides a water drain. Time and 
money are saved in its application, as it comes in long strips. Made in at- 
tractive blending of rainbow colors. 





U-S-G Asphalt Roof Coating. As- 
phalt cut back to a heavy liquid. 
For coating old composition roofs, 
waterproofing concrete, and mak- 
ing other type repairs. 



U«S'G Plastic Roof Cement. Heavy- 
bodied, fibered asphalt plastic ce- 
ment. For patching, pointing, re- 
surfacing composition roofs, set- 
ting flashings, parapet walls. 




Preparing the Old Roof. Re-roofing: Nail 
down warped, split shingles to provide even sur- 
face. Replace rotted wood shingles. New Con- 
struction: Roofing boards should not be more 
than 6" wide, free from dampness, and applied 
tightly together. 



Installing Starter Course. 9" 

or 18" starter course is applied 
overlapping the eave K". Alter- 
nate method is to use strip shingles 
reversing so tabs point up roof. 




Double Valley Application. Two thick- 
nesses of mineral surfaced roofing 9" and 18" 
wide should be applied in the valley before the 
shingle courses approach this point. Shingles 
should be nailed over the valley material. 



Flashing Details. Seal shingle 
edges tight against metal flashing 
with roof cement, applying cement 
liberally under and over shingle 
edges that adjoin flashing. 




Applying Shingle Type Hip and Ridge. 

Bend and apply individual shingles over hips 
and ridges, exposing them 5" and nailing 514" 
from exposed ends. This prevents exposed nail- 
ing and is known as Boston Type Hip and Ridge. 



Applying Roll Type Hip and 
Ridge. For economy, 9" roll strip 
may be used. It is bent over to 
overlap 4". Nails are driven W 
from edge and 4" apart. 




The first course shingle should be a full sized 
strip applied so that the bottom of its tabs are 
flush with the bottom of the starter course and 
its end is flush with the rake edge. This course 
and all others should be completed with full 
sized strips. 



Second course started with % of a 
strip. Cut edge should be flush 
with rake edge, shingle placed so 
that bottom of tabs are aligned with 
top of cutouts in the course below. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN SHEATHING ! «^ GypM „ 

Asphalt Together Protects Against Quick Spread of Fire and "Weathers AH Weather" 



What s new in sheathing? U*S*G with the magic "asphalted-gypsum" 
core. And, the difference is all in the core! Here's why. Before the 
gypsum core mix flows on to the giant forming machines, it is thor- 
oughly inter-mixed with an asphalt base emulsion. Thus, with this 
amazing, new ^asphalted-gypsum" core U*S*G Sheathing is fireproof and 
"weathers all weather" — piled on the job or nailed to the framework. 

You get all this plus USG "Tripleseal" Treatment. US'G Sheathing 
has "Tripleseal" treatment on face and back for added protection 
from the weather. 

It comes in 2' x 8' x H" size to save you time and money. Each sheet 
covers 16 sq. ft. Yet, one man can handle the sheets quickly and 
easily. Edges are tongued-and-grooved for windtight fit and extra 
strength. As shown below, 8 man-hours are sufficient to cover an aver- 
age-size small house. Moreover, when ordering USG Sheathing, no 
face loss need be considered because panels are full size, 

U*S G Sheathing is cut and fitted right on the studs. No need to meas- 
ure and saw. Just score and snap the unit to fit. And, because only four 
\%'\ 11-gauge galvanized roofing nails per stud, per sheet, are needed 
beneath wood siding and stucco (8" on center), and only seven beneath 
brick veneer or asbestos cement siding (4" on center), nailing is quickly 
done. Fits standard stud spacing, reducing waste to a minimum. 

For standard door and window frames, order your jambs for use with 
W* U S G Sheathing by giving your dealer the thickness of the wall 
from the face of the sheathing to the face of the interior finish. Other- 
wise, a M" fillet strip can be fitted under door and window casings. 

Except in the few locales where building regulations specify building 
paper over all types of sheathing, no building paper is necessary! This 
represents a substantial saving of money, time, and manpower. 



COMPARISON PROVES 


IT REST 


Check any other sheathing against these d 


esirable qualities 




U*S*G Any other 




Sheathing Sheathing 


Is it integrally weatherproof 


X 


Is it fireproof 


X 


Does it minimize wind infiltration 


X 


Is it low cost 


X 


Is building paper eliminated 


X 


Can it be piled up in the open 


X 


Can a man apply 1,000 sq. ft. per day 


X 


Is waste 5% or less 


X 


Can it be scored and snapped 


X 


Is it uniform in quality 


X 


Is it full coverage (No face loss) 


X 


Comparison Score 


1 1 


COST COMPARISON 


1 000 sq. ft. Surface Area 




Any Other Sheathing 


Unit Cost Total 


1 000 sq. ft. per M 




Sq. ft. added face loss 




and cutting waste Per M 




Hours labor Per hour 




2 Vi rolls No. 1 5 felt Per roll 




Hours labor applying felt Per hour 




1 000 sq. ft. Surface Area — Total Cost 




U.S*G Sheathing 


Unit Cost Total 


1 000 sq. ft. Per M sq. ft. 




50 sq. ft. (5% cutting waste) 




8 hours labor Per hour 




No building paper required 




Total Cost 






At 3:00 P.M. the job is done! 1,504 sq. ft. of USG Sheathing was ap- 
plied by 4 men in just 2 hours or 8 man-hours. The house is now ready 
for an exterior finish like wood siding, brick veneer, stucco or stone. 



For farm structures, here also is ease of application. In 
a matter of minutes this one man will have sheathed 
the hog house and started on the exterior finish. 



Or, if you're planning any other farm 
building — specify U-S-G Sheathing! 
Then finish with any type of siding. 
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FOR A HOUSE YOU'LL NEVER HAVE 
TO PAINT . . . CHOOSE THE SIDING 
WITH THE CHINA-LIKE GLAZE 



Compare a china dish with a common flower pot — that's about the 
difference between Glatex siding and ordinary asbestos cement 
siding. Glatex has a protective finish which glazes over the pores. 

Therefore, Glatex is beautiful to begin with . . . repels water 
defies fire . , . stays clean longer and can be restored to original 
freshness with soap and water. The lasting value of all of these 
advantages has been proved by years of work and test by U-S-G 
Laboratories. 

Deeply indented into the surface is a pleasing wood grain 
pattern. You have your choice of white or the exclusive U-S-G 
two-tone finish — both assure surface beauty which will remain 
new-looking throughout the years. 

For new exteriors— or when applied over old, weather-beaten 
walls, Glatex goes on fast to stay! It is one of those "once-in-a- 
housetime" improvements with almost no upkeep expense. 

The strong slabs of siding are made full IT long. This means 
11% fewer joints, more wind-tight walls and faster application 
which cuts cost and saves money. 

There are 24 variations of wood grain textures which avoid 
repetition of identical patterns. The portland cement and as- 
bestos fibers of which this siding is composed are fireproof and 
as enduring as rock itself. 

The edges of every shingle are die-cut and squared up. These 
clean, true edges make for accurate alignment, a neater job and 
tighter joints. 

ASK THESE THINGS OF THE SIDING 
YOU BUY 



China-like glaze 
Never needs paint 
Washable with 

soap and water 
Applied "onee-in- 

a-housetime" 



Fireproof 

Fewer joints 

Self-preserving 
beauty 

Many grain variations 
to relieve repeats 



THE SIDING THAT GOES ON QUIC1 



"LOOKS LIKE BRICK" 




This is an asphalt Roll Brick Siding. It is easy to apply right over 
old weatherbeaten siding. For new work it gives a brick-like effect 
on houses and farm buildings at a fraction of the cost. 

U-S*G Roll Brick Siding makes a wind and weather-tight wall 
finish that never needs paint and resists fire. 

Made in red and buff blends with deeply embossed design to 
resemble brick with black mortar line. Packed in one roll scored 
and centered to provide half rolls 43' 6" x 16" wide including 
2M" selvage edge for weather protection . . . enough for 50 sq. ft. 
of surface area, 2 rolls to the square (100 square feet) . 




Sweeping smooth surfaces . . . graceful 
curving contours . . . refreshing relief of 
ornamentation — all these are best ex- 
pressed in plaster. This allows the broad- 
est range in design and craftsmanship, in 
realizing structures of enduring beauty. 

But this takes more than just ordinary- 
plaster. The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany has made great strides in develop- 
ing better materials to serve the ends of 
better building through better plaster- 
ing. For duty, there are base coat plasters 
... for beauty, moulding, casting and 
finishing plasters. 

There are three famous bags to look 
for in selecting the best plaster — it's 
Red Top — used on more jobs than any 
brand in the land. There's Red Top 
Cement Plaster, Gauging Plaster and 
U-S.G Finishing Lime. Ask for and look 
for Red Top on your job. 



ADVANTAGES »F METAL LATH 

Crack resistant 

Protects against spread of fire 

Easy to erect 

Plaster held in thousands of 
separate keys per sq. yd. 

Reinforces plaster 
integrally 

Gives you walls and ceilings 
that endure 




ADVANTAGES OF ROCKLATH 
PLASTER RASES 

Provides bracing for 
framework 

Helps prevent plaster cracks 

Stops stains and lath marks 

Fireproof 

Gives remarkable plaster bond 

Builds quickly at a 
moderate cost 

Will not buckle or warp 



The Advantages of PLASTER Construction 

With Red Tap Rase coat Plaster, Red Top 
Gauging Plaster and U«S*G Finishing Lime. 

1* Protects against quick spread of flames 
2. Strength 
3« Sanitation 

4. Fits any architectural style 

5m Takes any type of decoration easily and economically 

6. Can be redecorated at any time easily and economically 

7. Compensates for unevenness in alignment of studs 

Note: Plastering over metal lath or perforated Rocklath 
can provide for fire protection up to one hour 
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FARM OF. 



FARMSTEAD LAYOUT 



/ 



Scale : 1 inch = _ 



feet. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAPPING FARMSTEAD LAYOUT 

1. See farm layout suggestions on pages 1 to 6. Use this sheet for lawn, may be effectively used. 

your final, revised layout only. Your present farmstead layout can 

be drawn on a separate sheet using the same scale. 

2. Draw plan to largest possible scale, and fill in at top of page 
the number of feet you have chosen to represent one inch. (Fifty 
feet to the inch is a good scale.) 

3. Use necessary mapping symbols shown on opposite page to 
draw in roads, lanes, lots, service courts, buildings, plantings, 
garden space, fences, and other features desired. 

4. Lots used for poultry, hogs, and other livestock may also be 
shown. 

5. Green color varied in intensity to show plantings and the 



Project this plan into the future — the way you want your home, 
other buildings and surroundings. Do a bit of dreaming about the 
perfect plan you would want if you could have just what you want. 
Then draw the plan comprising the ideal and the practical. It may 
take years to relocate some buildings or plantings, but you will be 
working toward a plan. You will be surprised how rapidly many of 
the changes will work out. 

When your plan is finished discuss it with neighbors, the county 
agent, or the vocational agriculture teacher. They may have 
suggestions for improvement. 



FARM MAP 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAPPING FARM 



1. See principles of farm layout on pages 1 through 6 before 
making this final map. 

2. If farm is small you may be able to put both the present farm 
layout and revised layout on plat at left. 

3. Obtain aerial photo of your farm from AAA office to use in 
tracing. Be sure to ask for scaled map. Copies sent out free are 
often off scale. 

4. Choose scale to agree with that of the aerial photo. Each 
square may represent 2H, 10, or 40 acres, with the distance be- 
tween dots representing 20, 40, or 80 rods, respectively. 

5. Trace outline and permanent features of farm from aerial 
photo by placing underneath this page. 

6. Use the following mapping symbols, or others, to show 
clearly the farm layout: 



Mapping Symbols 



FARM BOUNDARY 

DIVISION LINE inomncii 

FENCE WOVEN WIRE 
BARBED WIRE 
HEDGE 

PUBLIC ROADS 

tSUIFACtO ROADS IN RED) 

PRIVATE ROAD 

BRIDGE 

RAILROAD 

PIPELINE 

HOUSE 

BARN 

OTHER BUILDINGS 



PERMANENT STREAM 

fCRO»A8ll| 



•/■'•Hm^ INTERMITTENT STREAM OR 
DRAINAGEWAY 

- .CROUABLIi 



LAKE. POND OR SLOUGH 

■■ DRAINAGE DITCH 

TILE inn wmncmis, 

O WELL 

O WINDMILL 

0~ SPRING. FLOWING WELL 

© RESERVOIR 

■ * k FRUIT 

^*V„ ROCK 

Win IROSION 
T T T 



Adopt other symbols as needed. Be certain to show terraces, 
irrigation and other water controls where such have been con- 
structed, or are to be constructed soon. 

7. Mark off and label all important features of the ultimate farm 
plan such as field, pastures, woodland and rotation areas. 



Nothing is more important to successful farming than a practi- 
cal farm layout. It provides for proper land use, water manage- 
ment, and soil conservation. It simplifies work, reduces costs, 
and increases profits. 

Make this map show how you want your fields, fences, ter- 
races, drainage and irrigation when the reorganization is com- 
plete. Then when fences are rebuilt or other changes made, 
make them conform to this plan. It is good farm management. 

Discuss your plan with successful neighbors. They will feel 
complimented that you seek their advice. Also get the sugges- 
tions of the county agent or vocational-agriculture teacher. Do 
not be satisfied with less than the best possible plan for your 
farm, plantation, or ranch. 



i I acres 

MpMpOHO Acres. See Instructions) 



<IAM MflAT 



■instructions mq mapping r/BM 



1. So 
makii 



map. 



2. If farm is small you may be able to put both the present farm 
• layout and revised layout on plaj at left. . 

3. Obtain aerial photo of your farm from AAA office to use in 
tracing. Be sure to ask for scaled map. Copies sent out free are 
ofteri (iff scale. 

4. Choose scale to agre*e with that of the aerial photo. Each 
square may represent 2H, 10, or # 40 acres, with tHfe distance be- 
tween dots representing 20, 40, or 80 rods, respectively. 

5. Trace outline and permanent features of farm from aerial 
photo by placinc nnnVi n— tli tkJ 
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CROP RECORD 
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Crop 
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Yield 
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Treatment 
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General Notes; 



